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ANIMAL NAMES IN ILOKO 


Morice VANOVERBERGH, C. I. C. M. 
KaBuGAW-APAYAW, MOUNTAIN PRovINCE, P. I. 


IN A PREVIOUS PAPER, published in the JouRNAL 47. 133-173, 
we described the different kinds of plants, whose loko names had 
come to our notice. We shall try to do the same now with the 
names of animals; but, instead of arranging them alphabetically 
in one large list, we shall separate them into several smaller lists, 
according to the most common zoological classifications. 

We shall not give. scientific names, both because they are not so 
necessary here as in the treatment of flowers, and because we 
should be much handicapped on account of a less thorough knowl- 
edge of ornithology, ichthyology, entomology, carcinology, and con- 


chology. 
Animals that have no native Iloko name will not be included 


here: e.g., the horse, kabdéyo, Spanish, caballo; the cow, baka, Sp., 
vaca; the sheep, karnéro, Sp., carnero; etc. 


I. MamMatia 
ablé: cfr. pisa. 
alingo: wild boar. This animal is very common in the Philippines, 
where extensive forested areas afford it ample Shelter and hunting is not 
practiced on a very large scale. The different Iloko names for boar, sow, 
etc. are the same as those used to designate the corresponding domestic 
animals. Cfr. bébuy. 
dso: dog. As is the case with all domesticated animals, the dogs they 
have here are yenerally much smaller than the corresponding breeds in 
Europe and America, and besides little or no care is taken to prevent 
promiscuous breeding. In some places dogs form a real asset to the hunter, 
but in general they are simply house guards roaming about freely, very 
often in search of food. A strange fact is that, as soon as a member of 
the so-called non-Christian tribes wearing his native dress enters an Iloko 
village, all dogs bark in unison, so that the person can hardly escape 
notice. Sometimes the Iloko explain this on the ground that some of these 
people relish dog meat, and consequently a dog scents danger at their 
approach and considers them as a real enemy; it would be superfluous 
to comment on this explanation. The Iloko have no special name for bitch. 
éken: the puppy or whelp of the dog. 
burbir(an): a kind of poodle, spaniel or pekinese dog with long, 
1 











2 Morice Vanoverbergh 


thick hair, generally wavy or curly. From the stem burbir “ fur,” 
and the locative suffix an. 

fdog: a kind of dog with grayish hair. 

palidw: a kind of dog with white hair. 

pasakt: lap dog. Perhaps a corrupt Spanish term from pasa “come 
along” and aqut “ here.” 

bdbuy: hog, pig, swine. Hogs are domestic animals exceedingly useful 
here, as pork forms the bulk of the animal meat in most towns and vil- 
lages. They are generally black-haired, the white-haired ones being very 
rare. 

bulé: boar. 
takéng: sow. 
burids: shoat. 

bdékes: ape, monkey (in general). One kind of monkey is rather com- 
mon in the forests, and the Iloko sometimes catch it and keep it in cap- 
tivity. It is comparatively small, and has a rather long tail. 

baé: rat. A name very often applied to all rodents that have the gen- 
eral appearance of rats or mice. 

(bé)bao: a kind of rat with diminutive ears and short tail. The term 
bdbao (a reduplicated form of bad) means, “ resembling the bad, or rat.” 

buld: cfr. baébuy. 

buraity (én): the male of the monkey, when old. 

burbir(an): cfr. dso. 

burids: cfr. bdbuy. 

(mara)butit: a kind of small mouse. In other dialects, e.g. Isneg, 
butit means, “rat” or “ mouse”; the prefix indicates resemblance or simi- 
larity. This word is sometimes spelled marabutik (the final ¢ or k pro- 
nounced more or less as a glottal catch), and butik means “speckled 
animal.” 

diyong: dugong. 

fdog: cfr. dso. 

kalding: goat. Goats are sometimes milked, but rather rarely; they 
are mostly kept for their meat, and, as they generally roam about at 
liberty, they cost the owner little or nothing and annoy the neighbors im- 
mensely. A collar consisting of a kind of triangle made of three pieces of 
wood or bamboo occasionally keeps them from passing through bamboo 
fences. Hogs ornamented with the same device may sometimes be seen in 
places where these animals are not kept in sties. 

kigaw:. cfr. ugsd. 

kuing: guinea pig, cavy. 

kurarapnit: bat. The small bat, found especially in large buildings, 
as churches, rectories, towers, municipal buildings, etc. 

ludlid(an): cfr. ugsd. 

misang: wild cat. 

mitit: Philippine squirrel. 

nudnig: carabao or water buffalo. One of the most useful domestic 
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Animal Names in Iloko 3 


animals in the Iloko country, where rice is the staple food crop and is 
grown on land that has been overflowed. In waste places wild carabaos 
may be met, but tliey are the offspring of domesticated ones that escaped 


from bondage in bygone times. 

éken: cfr. dso. 

orbén: young. A name actually applied to the young of the horse 
(colt), the cow (calf), the carabao (calf), the sheep -(lamb), the goat 
(kid), ete. 

palidw: cfr. dso. 

panntki: fruit bat, flying fox. It is sometimes eaten, but not gen- 
erally, by the Iloko. 

pasaki: cfr. dso. 

pisa: cat. This animal is much less common here than in many other 
countries, where their young are often killed; this rarely happens here, 
as the kittens are generally much desired. 

ablé6: a cat running wild, a runabout. 

sdgang: a kind of wild animal, resembling the wild cat. The same name 
is applied to a kind of bird. 

sangié: shrew. This animal, which closely resembles a mouse, diffuses 
a peculiar odor that keeps the cats away. 

takéng: cfr. bébuy. 

ugsd: deer. This animal is very common in the forested areas, and is 
easy to hunt at night, provided one has a strong light that attracts and 
dazzles it. The practice is actually forbidden by the authorities. The same 
word is applied to venison. The Iloko have no special names for doe and 
buck. 
kigaaw: fawn. 
ludliid(an): a young deer whose antlers are still simple spikes without 

tines. 


II. Brrps 

abo(én): cfr. manok. 

abtiyo: jungle fowl. This bird is very common in the forested areas 
and is often caught in snares with the help of a cock used as a decoy. 

(pangrg)abtiyo: a large gallinaceous bird with striped plumage and 
large bill. It strongly resembles the common barnyard fowl, especially in 
its legs. From the stem abiyo “jungle fowl,” and the instrumental prefix 
pang, derived from the prefix mag, which forms transitive verbs and 
means “gathering.” 

alimbuytig(en): cfr. manok. 

alimikertg: a kind of wild dove with gray plumage. 

allagédd(an): a kind of small bird with black plumage; its size is that 
of the lawlawigan. 

alukdp: a kind of small bird, generally found near rivers and brooks. 

arbdn: the chick of the tokling. Arbén means also “flock.” 

(awit-) awit: a kind of bird with black plumage; its size is that of a 
turtledove, and it lives near the water; its cry is generally heard at dusk. 
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Awit means “carrying on the shoulder or on the back,” but the name is 
probably onomatopoetic for the cry of this particular bird. 

bagé: a kind of small bird with yellow breast and blackish back. Bagé 
means “strip of bark (used to bind palay into bundles).” 

(bina) bdi: cfr. manék. 

(bal) ballitgaw: a kind of small bird, otherwise unknown to us. 

bdlog: a kind of wild pigeon, larger than the turtledove, but with the 
same plumage. 

bandig: cfr. bindig. 

bannatir(an): a kind of bird with dark-colored plumage; its size is 
that of the turtledove and it has a similar bill. 

baringkokérong: a kind of small bird with speckled plumage, black and 
white; its size is that of the toldé and it lives on the hills. Baringko- 
kérovg is also the name of a tree. 

bdrog: cfr. bdlog. 

berkakék: a kind of large bird with speckled plumage; in size and 
general appearance it resembles a pigeon. 

berréko: a kind of small bird living near the water. 

biding: a kind of kingfisher. Biditgy means also “black wart.” 

billit: a general name for small birds, as sparrows, etc. 

billit (én): cfr. manok. 

billit tileng: a kind of sparrow devastating rice fields. Tuletg means 
“deaf.” 
 bindtig: a kind of large bird with speckled plumage, black and white; 
its size is that of an ordinary barnyard fowl. 

(bis) bisdég: a kind of small bird with grayish-brown plumage; it nests 
among pebbles on the banks of rivers. 

bittagéw: a kind of insectivorous bird; its size is that of a crow. 

bokkarit: a kind of very wild bird. The same name is applied to a 
kind of crocodile. 

bélas: a kind of bird, otherwise unknown to us. 

boldw: cir. manok. 

bolidla: cfr. manok. 

bullilisitg: a kind of green parrakeet, very common and often kept in 
captivity. 

d(um)aléga: cfr. manok. 

dalampidw: a kind of bird living near the sea and feeding on fpon, 
a kind of small fish. 

(dal) dalladso: a kind of small bird with blue plumage; its size is that 
of the lawlawigan. 

(dal) dalokdék: a kind of very small bird; its size is that of the pit- 
piting. Dalokdék means “needle thrust;” the reduplication implies re- 
semblance. 

dalosépi: cfr. manok. 

darisdy (en): cfr. manok. 

(dil) dilladso: cfr. daldalladso. 

dién: a kind of bird, probably fabulous. 
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diirog: a kind of sparrow much resembling the common house sparrow. 

(gabur)gabiér: a kind of bird of the size of a quail; its cry is heard 
when it is ill and it covers its dead with dirt, etc. Gabdr means “ covering 
with earth, etc.;” the reduplication indicates either resemblance or repeti- 
tion of an action. 

(gan) ganidkaw: a kind of bird of the size of a turtledove. The Tloko 
threaten disobedient children with the coming of the ganganidkaw, which 
is supposed to fly away with wayward children. 

gikgtk: a kind of bird with white breast and black beak; its size is that 
of a turtledove. 

(gt)giut: a kind of small bird with gray plumage; it resembles the 
tarakaték. 

tdaw: cfr. manék. 

4tik: a kind of fresh-water duck with speckled plumage, yellow, brown, 
etc.; it is not very common. 

(mangng)dkab: a kind of small bird with speckled plumage; its size is 
that of the house sparrow. Kékab means “coop;” it is hard to understand 
what the transitive prefix may has to do with the name of this particular 
bird; the initial k of the stem is dropped after a prefix ending in #9. 

kaktik: a kind of cuckoo. 

kaléngay: a kind of parrot with plumage of different colors. 

kalapéti: pigeon. Pigeons are kept, although not extensively, for their 
young whose flesh is much valued; no other use is made of them. 

kalapini: a kind of small bird with gray plumage; it lives near the 
water. 

kélaw: a kind of hornbill. It is very common in forested areas and 
its cry is very loud and easily recognizable. 

kali: a kind of large hawk with speckled plumage, brown and white; 
it devastates the poultry yards. 

kalldw: a kind of large wading bird with yellow plumage; its neck is 
very long and its body is larger than that of an ordinary duck. 

kamaso(én): cfr. manok. 

kanndway: a kind of heron with white plumage; it is very common 
and lives in the vicinity of rivers and brooks. 

(kuma)kdput: a kind of pelican. Kdput is the name of a kind of fishing 
net; wm is an infix for neutral verbs, and the reduplication of the stem 
implies easiness of action. 

karordy(an): cfr. manok. 

(mang) atiday: the sawsaw-tt or tailor bird, so called because it is very 
fond of katiday (Sesbania grandiflora); the initial k of the stem is 
dropped after the prefix many, which means “gathering.” 

kawttan: cfr. manok. 

kawkdw: a kind of bird with black plumage; it resembles a pigeon in 
size and general appearance. Kaswkdw means “dipping (the hand, etc.) 
in water.” 

kepkép: a kind of bird with speckled plumage; its size is that of a 
turtledove. Kepkép means “embracing.” 
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kidw: a kind of oriole with yellow and black plumage. 
killawit: a kind of small bird with light-colored plumage; it resembles 
the bannatiran, and is smaller than the tokling. 
konniber: a kind of large, fabulous bird, supposed to fly away with men. 
kongkéng: a kind of small bird; its cry is heard at dusk. Kérg- 
kéng means “hollowing out, beating something hollow.” 
kulalébang: a kind of large bird with gray plumage; it feeds on chickens. 
kulldaw: a kind of owl, larger than the ptek ; its lugubrious cry is heard 
at night and considered a bad omen. 
kuripattéig: a kind of insectivorous bird with dark-colored plumage; 
it resembles a martin. Kuripattéig is also the name of a vine. 
kusibéig: a kind of small bird with green and white plumage. 
latgjaw (én): cfr. manok. 
langjgéng: a kind of bird whose cry is considered augural by the Igorots. 
The Kankanay call it téla. Lantggéig means “fool.” 
ldsak: cfr. manok. 
(law) lawig(an): a kind of bird with very bright, showy plumage; it 
is smaller in size than the common chick and is given to hopping. 
laydlay: a kind of small bird with striped plumage. Laydlay is also 
the name of a fish. 
lingay (én): cfr. manok. 
lintgi(én): a kind of bird, otherwise unknown to us. 
mannadél: a kind of wading bird with long neck and legs and brown 
. plumage; it feeds on fish. Mannabdél is probably either a corruption of 
mangabél, or mangrgabél from the transitive prefix mang and the stem 
abél “weaving,” or a contraction of the same prefix mang and some un- 
Known stem in d, s, or ¢. 
manék: barnyard fowl, chicken. This bird is exceedingly common, but 
the varieties found here are generally smaller than the European or 
American. Chickens usually roam ‘at liberty and very little or no care 
is taken in keeping the breeds pure. On the other hand, gamecocks are 
taken much care of, as cockfighting is a general pastime and very often 
the occasion of heavy betting. All of which may help to explain why the 
Iloko have more names for the different varieties of cocks than for the 
different breeds of chickens. 
kawitan: the cock. 
tipa: the hen. Upa means also “rent, borrowing, lending.” Both 
these names are used also for the males and females of other birds. 
piék: the chick. 
d(um)aléga: a pullet. Daléga, in Tagalog, means “girl, maiden”; 
the infix wm forms verbs meaning “to become, to grow.” 
pamusidn: a laying hen. Pamusidn is derived either from the stem 
pisi “shelling (grain, etc.),” or from the stem busi “popped (corn, 
etc.),” combined with pang ... an, which is the locative of the 
transitive prefix mag; the initial p or 6b of the stem is combined 
with the final #9 of the prefix into m. 
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(bina) bdi: a capon; a cock with the general appearance and the 
gait of a hen. Babdi, from the stem bdi, means “female;” the infix 
im implies resemblance. The same terms are applied to men. 
sagurstir: a chicken whose feathers stand on end. The same term 
is applied to thread full of bits of fiber (because it was spun 
badly) or full of knots (because it was broken several times). 
tékong: a tailless chicken. The same term is also used for other 
birds without tail. 
; karordy(an): a breed of chickens with yellow legs. 


In the following, which are the most common varieties of cocks, the 
suffix en indicates resemblance: 


abo(én): a cock with gray plumage and reddish tail. Aboén means 
also “gray or ash-colored.” 
alimbuytig (en): a cock with very dark red plumage. 
billit(én): a cock with red plumage and red legs. Billit means 
“small bird.” 
boldw: a cock with dark brownish-yellow or drab plumage. 
bolidla: a cock with yellowish plumage. 
dalosdpi: a cock with light-red plumage. 
darisdy(en): a cock with black and white plumage. Darisay means 
“ purity, good quality.” 
tdaw: a cock with black and white plumage, and black legs. Idaw 
means also “heathen sacrifice or superstition.” 
kamaso(én): a cock with black and white plumage. 
langaw (én): a cock with red and white plumage, 
lésak: a cock with black and white plumage and white legs. 
lingay (én): a cock with black and white plumage and legs. Lingjdy 
means “diversion.” Lingayén is also the name of an important town 
in the province of Pangasinan. 
pannago(én): a cock with gray plumage. Pannagoén is probably de- 
rived from the combination pang ...en, which indicates resemblance, 
and some unknown stem in d, s, or t, perhaps: tagé “subterraneous 
place,” or sdgo “pus.” 
sinduyéng (en): a cock with dark-reddish plumage. 
(man) manék: a general name for birds. Cfr. tumatayéb. Manék means 
“chicken ;” the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
oridaw: a kind of small bird with blue breast and black back; it is a 
little larger than the lawlawigan and lives in bushes and hedges on cul- 
tivated areas. 
ortngeb: a kind of bird with brown and yellow plumage; its size is 
that of a turtledove. 
pégaw: a kind of turtledove; in plumage and size it very much re- 
4 sembles the common European turtledove. 
4 pamusidn: cfr. manok. 
pandl: a bird with grayish plumage; it is a little larger than the 
bullilising or parrakeet. 
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pannago(én): cfr. manok. 

papa: wild duck, mallard. 

pattiki: a kind of bird feeding on fishes. 

perrokéd: a kind of small bird with brown plumage; it is a little larger 
than the lawlaswigan. 

piék: cfr. manok. 

(pi) ptit: a kind of very small bird similar to the sawsaw-it or tailor 
bird in size and plumage. 

(pik) ptkek: a kind of very small bird with white breast and black 
back; its size is that of the sawsaw-it or tailor bird. 

(pir) pirtw: a kind of small bird with greenish back; its size is that of 
a common chick and it appears in the months of June and July. 

(pit) pititg: a kind of small bird with gray plumage; its size is that 
of the house sparrow. Pitiig means “very slight movement;” the redupli- 
cation indicates repeated small movements. 

(pit) pitlagdw: a kind of very small bird with white and black plumage. 

pitipit: a kind of small bird with grayish-brown plumage. The name 
of this bird is onomatopoetic for its ery, which it utters at regular inter- 
vals while it ascends higher and higher, in the same way as the skylark. 

pits: a kind of small bird with black plumage and red eyes. Its size 
is about that of a common chick. 

ptek: a kind of owl, smaller than any other species known by the Iloko, 
e. g. the kulléaw. Pek is often used as a general name for all owls. 

ptgo: a kind of quail. Pigo is the name of an unimportant municipality 
* in the province of La Union. 

pinay: a kind of large bird with plumage of a dirty green, in general 
appearance like the turtledove. 

(rak)rakit: a kind of small bird with white breast and black back. 

(ro)roidaw: a kind of small bird with dark-colored plumage, except 
for the breast which is blue; it is a little larger than the lawlawigan. 

sdgang: a kind of large bird with black and white plumage; its size is 
that of the pigeon. 

sagurstir: cfr. manok. 

(sak) sakilap: a kind of large bird with plumage resembling the soil in 
color, which makes it difficult to see when sitting; its size is that of the 
turtledove. 

salaksdk: a kind of kingfisher with blue and black plumage; it re- 
sembles the biding, but is larger. 

sallaptigaw: a kind of swallow. 

sdwi: a kind of hawk; it resembles the crow in size and the turtledove 
in plumage. 

(saw) saw-it: a kind of tailor bird; it builds its nest under the eaves. 

seppég: a kind of large bird with speckled plumage; its size is that of 
the pigeon. Seppég means also “plunging down (like a bird of prey).” 

siakik: cfr. kakuk. 

stbeg: a kind of bird resembling the quail, but with red plumage, and 
very quick. 
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(man) ibréng: a kind of small bird, otherwise unknown tous. Manibrdéig 
means also “murderer,” namely: the relative of a dead person, who 
executes the latter’s supposed last will, which consists in ordering the 
death of a number of persons, according to the number of fingers he 
extended while in a dying condition; this superstition of observing the 
fingers extended by a dying person is called sibrémg. It goes without 
saying that this is not practised any more. It should be remembered 
that the final #9 of the transitive prefix mag is combined with the initial 
s of the stem into n. 

sinduyéng (en): cir. mandk. 

sippdyot: a kind of small bird with brownish plumage; it resembles 
a kingfisher and feeds on fish, palay, etc. Sippdyot means also “catching 
(e.g. something flying, etc.).” 

(tag)tagé: a kind of small bird with gray plumage; its size is that 
of the common chick and it bores holes in trees to make its nest. Tagd 
means “carving;” the reduplication indicates repetition of an action or 
resemblance. 

tago(dn): a kind of small bird with speckled plumage; it resembles 
the toldé. Cir. manék—pannagoén ; the suffix an is a locative. 

talangguténg: a kind of bird, otherwise unknown to us. 

téigad: a kind of wading bird with brownish plumage; it is smaller 
than the kanndéway or heron. Tdrgad means also “looking up;” the name 
of this particular bird probably alludes to the manner in which it flies. 

tangradb(an): a kind of bird with short tail and speckled plumage, 
black and yellow; it resembles the piigo or quail in general appearance 
but is larger in size. Tartgrédb means “cutting aslant;” the suffix an is a 
locative; the name of this particular bird probably alludes to its tailless 
appearance. 

tarakaték: a kind of small bird with gray plumage. 

tardés: a kind of small bird with white breast and black wings and tail; 
it resembles the lawlawigan but is a little larger. 

tarlék: a kind of large bird with green and red plumage. Tarldék is 
also the name of a province and of its capital. 

tarlés: Cfr. tards. 

taik(an): a kind of wading bird with speckled plumage, white and 
black, chiefly white; it is smaller than the kanndway or heron. 

(mann) ail: a kind of small bird with black plumage; its cry is heard 
at night. Tad! means “barking,” and the prefix manany (combined with ¢ 
into mann) indicates usual action, an allusion to the cry of this par- 
ticular bird. 

(tuma) taydb: a general name for birds. Cfr. manmanék. Taydb means 
“flying;” the infix wm and the reduplication indicate an action per- 
formed with ease, with skill. 

tebbég: a kind of bird with gray plumage and strong legs; it resembles 
the turtledove. Tebbég is also the name of a kind of wild fig. 

teggdak: a kind of wading bird with a plumage resembling that of a 
duck; its size is that of the turtledove, except for the legs and the neck. 
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tig-t: the kalt, so called for its cry. 

(ti) téit: a kind of very small bird with blue plumage. 

(ti) tirdbowg: a kind of small bird with brown plumage and long tail. 

(tog) tog-6: the pdégaw or turtledove, so called for its cooing. 

tokling: a kind of bobolink; it lives in grassy places. Its chick is called 
arbdn. 

tékong: cir. manok. 

(pann)okték: a kind of speckled woodpecker. Tokték means “knock- 
ing, pecking;” pann is the contraction of the instrumental prefix pany 
(derived from the transitive prefix mang) and the initial ¢ of the stem. 

toldé6: a kind of small bird with gray plumage; it appears at dusk and 
lives in damp, grassy places, on the banks of rivers, etc. Joldé means also 
‘hole in the lobe of the ear, model, teaching, etc.” 

tubbé: a kind of small bird with black and white plumage; its size is 
that of the bullilising or parrakeet. T’ubbé means also “pulling out (sugar 
cane).” 

tuggaréng: a kind of small bird with blue plumage; it resembles a 
kingfisher in size and general appearance. Tuggaréig means also “stupid, 
dull.” 

(tu) tuit: a kind of very small bird with green and yellow plumage. 

tuék: a kind of large bird with red plumage, except for the breast, which 
is blue; it is larger than the turtledove. 

tuwdétit: a kind of small bird with gray plumage; its size is that of the 
common chick. 

* tude: a kind of small bird with black plumage; its cry is heard at 
dusk. 

udk: a kind of crow. 

‘(mangng)tbug: a kind of large bird with black plumage; it resembles 
the barnyard fowl in size and in shape of the legs. Ubug means “unspread 
leaf,” e.g. of bananas; the prefix mag means “gathering.” 

tipa: cfr. mano6k. 

(uram-)tiram: a kind of small bird, otherwise unknown to us. Uram 
means “arson, burning;” the reduplication indicates repeated action or re- 
semblance. 


III. Reprii 


alibit: a kind of lizard, larger and of darker hue than the common 
house lizard, and living outdoors, in forests, on grasslands, etc. The alibit 
is very common, especially in uncultivated areas. 

(tileg) alinddyag: a kind of large venomous snake resembling the bartin. 
Uleg is the general name for snake; alindéyag means “floating in the air, 
the wings not moving.” 

aluttit: lizard; any of the Lacertilia, e.g.: the alibiut, the salték, etc.; 
more especially the salték. 

bébaw: a kind of small, venomous snake. The bdébaw should not be con- 
founded with the bébao (from bad), which see under Mammalia. 

banids: a kind of iguana, which is rather common in these parts. The 
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banids loves rice, eggs, etc., and is esteemed as food by some people, 
while by others it is abhorred. It is inoffensive, although a stroke of its 
triangular tail is not to be relished. 

bartin: a kind of venomous snake with variegated skin. 

beklét: a large, non-venomous snake, a kind of boa. 

bokkarét: a kind of crocodile with variegated skin. 

budya: crocodile. These animals, which formerly were quite common, 
are actually confined to a few districts and appear less and less in the 
open. 
karasa(én): a kind of venomous snake, green with patches of different 
colors. It is the most dreaded of all the snakes that live in the Doko 


country. 
karetkét: a kind of venomous snake, otherwise unknown to us. Karet- 


két means “shrinking.” 

melmél: a kind of small, venomous snake with striped skin. Melmél 
means “ with mouth filled with food,” e. g., as of children, when eating. 

pag-éng: tortoise, a land and fresh-water turtle. 

palépal: a short, thick, non-venomous snake. Palépal means “ throwing 
a stick.” The name of this particular snake alludes to its custom of 


throwing itself forward. 


pawtkan: sea turtle. 
salték: the common house lizard. The salték is harmless and exceed- 


ingly common; its cry is supposed to announce the arrival of visitors at 
the house. Salték means “striking forcibly downward”; also it indicates 
the sound uttered by the lizard. 

(mann) épaw: a kind of non-venomous snake. It is very often found in 
the thatched roofs of temporary huts, built for watching crops and after- 
wards abandoned; these huts are called sépaw, hence the name of this 
particular snake; the final sy of the transitive prefix mary is combined 
with the initial s of the stem into n. 

(man) dwarg: a kind of venomous snake, otherwise unknown to us. 
Sdéwarng means “uttering, opening.” 

stiikaw: a kind of venomous snake, otherwise unknown to us. Sitkaw is 
also the name of a kind of lotus or Nelumbo, 

(ta) tantig(en): a kind of venomous snake, otherwise unknown to us. 

tekké: a kind of gecko. It is called tekkdé from the sound it utters. 

tikék: a kind of house lizard, which is supposed to bite. 

(tileg) tiéleng: a kind of small, non-venomous snake. Its head is 
hardly differentiated from the rest of its body, hence the name: ileg, 
“snake,” tileng “deaf.” 

tileg: serpent, snake. Almost all snakes are known to the Iloko only by 
this generic name; the bekldt, however, and occasionally the karasaén and 
the paldpal, form exceptions to this rule. 
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IV. AMPHIBIA 


bagang(dn): a kind of newt or salamander found in brackish pools 
along the seashore; it is very alert and jumps around like a frog. 

bannasék: a kind of two-legged tadpole. 

bayyék: tadpole. A few Iloko eat them, but most do not. 

kengkéng: cfr. pildt. 

kinga: cfr. pildt. 

kuyas(dn): a kind of tree frog, with toes for clinging. Kuyds means 
“thin;” the name of this particular frog alludes to the shape of its body, 
as the suffix is a locative. 

pilét: a kind of big-bellied toad that croaks at night. 

tukék: frog. Tukdk is a general name for all frogs and toads, but it is 
more especially applied to the edible frogs that have aquatic habits. 


V. Fisn 


abébet: a kind of edible fresh-water fish, found mostly in brooks in the 
hilly part of the Iloko country. 

abbit: a kind of small, edible marine fish of about the size and shape 
of a silver dollar coin. Abbdit also means “glutton.” 

dber: a kind of marine fish of about the size and shape of a sardine; 
its meat is esteemed. 

agabuét: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed. 

agéot: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed. 

agués: a kind of edible fresh-water fish; it is very similar to the 
puréig, but its scales are smaller. 

agtrong: a kind of edible marine fish. 

alidengdéng: a kind of very small marine fish, bluish on the back, white 
on the belly; its meat is much esteemed. 

alliy: a kind of large, edible marine fish with elongated body. 

alokén: a kind of edible fresh-water fish. 

alté6g: a kind of small, edible marine fish with broad, flattened body. 

(al-)alut(én): a kind of rather small, edible marine fish, entirely 
blackish except for its breast, which is white, flat, and more or less hot 
when it touches you, hence its name. Alutén means “firebrand;” the re- 
duplication indicates similarity. 

ampé: a kind of small, blackish fresh-water fish, whose meat is es- 
teemed. Its fins secrete a kind of poison, and wounds occasioned by their 
sharp points may prove mortal, at least to small animals. 

antatddo: a kind of blackish fresh-water fish, generally as thick as an 
arm and more than one foot long; its meat is esteemed by the Chinese. 

anggdparng: a kind of fresh-water fish resembling the puréiy. The same 
name is applied to that part of any meat, vegetable, etc., which sticks to 
the vessel in which it is cooked. 
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agrét: a kind of large, edible, either marine or fresh-water fish, re- 
sembling the corvina; its gall is often added to bddsi, a native drink made 
from sugar cane. 
apsdy: a kind of small marine fish, whose meat is esteemed; its size 
is about that of the palm of the hand. Apsdy means “stretching out of 
the legs.” 
apté: a kind of fish, which, after having been hatched in sea water, 
ascends rivers, where it grows and spawns; unlike the ordinary anadromous 
fishes, it does not live in sea water for any considerable length of time, 
and, unlike the épon, it appears at irregular intervals. 
aptd: the name of this fish when just hatched and still living in the 
sea; it is white, exceedingly small and esteemed as food. 
bursi(dn): the same fish when found at the mouths of rivers; it is 
striped black and white, and about as large as the common pon, 
but less esteemed as food. 
bagsét: the same fish when found in rivers and brooks; it is yel- 
lowish with black dots and stripes, about two inches long, and not 
much esteemed as food. 
ariawyéw: a kind of small, edible marine fish; it resembles the ipon, 
but is smaller in size. 
(ar-)aré: a kind of blackish fresh-water fish; it is about four inches 
long and its meat is esteemed. 
atingal: a kind of small, inedible fish, which clings to the gills of 
sardines, causing their death. 
dwa: a kind of marine fish with a thick, elongated body and numerous 
spines; it resembles the bonito and its flesh is esteemed. 
bavglét: the name of this fish, when it is still small. 
dwa;: the same fish when it is about half a meter long. 
ayungin: a kind of small, blackish, edible fish, found in brackish pools 
along the seashore. When not too small, its meat is esteemed. 
aytiyeng: a kind of middle-sized fresh-water fish; it lives in brooks and 
its meat is esteemed. 
babdyo: a kind of large marine fish, about half a meter long; its meat 
is esteemed. 
bagséng: a kind of small, fat, edible fish, living either in the sea or at 
the mouths of rivers, the sea variety being the larger. 
bagsét: cfr. aptd. 
bagsidw: cfr. ariawydw. 
bakard: a kind of small fish, found at the mouths of rivers; it re- 
sembles the bokté, but is smaller; its meat is esteemed. 
bakoldw: a kind of fresh-water fish, whose meat is esteemed; its body 
is flattened and about six inches long and four broad. 
balagbdg(an): a kind of hammer-head, a shark whose eyes are placed 
at the end of two long, lateral processes at the sides of the head. 
balaéki: a kind of middle-sized, white marine fish; it is provided with 
barbels and its meat is esteemed. Baléki means “mixing up things of 
different size, shape, etc.” 
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baliga: a kind of edible fresh-water fish. Baliga is also the name of a 
knife-shaped tablet used in weaving. 

balitok(dn): a kind of speckled marine fish; it is about sixteen inches 
long and its meat is esteemed. Baliték means “gold;” the suffix is a loca- 
tive; the name of this particular fish alludes to its color. 

ballé: a kind of grayish fresh-water fish; it is about six inches long 
and fatter than the bokté; its meat is esteemed. Ballé also means “frenzy.” 

ballangaw (dn): a kind of marine fish; it is larger than the barambdén 
and its meat is esteemed. 


ballawit (an): cfr. bulévg unds. 
bannagéw: a kind of fish living at the mouths of rivers and in brackish 


pools along the seashore; it is smaller than the sardine and not edible. 
banglét: cfr. dwa. 

barambdén: a kind of marine fish resembling the sardine; it is about 
eight inches long and very fat; its meat is esteemed, but it is full of spines. 

bardig(an): a kind of small, black-gray, fresh-water fish, whose meat 
is esteemed. 

barasit: a kind of blackish marine fish, about six inches long; it is 
also found at the mouths of rivers and its meat is esteemed. 

baratnig (an): a kind of fresh-water fish, from one to two inches thick, 
and striped black and white; its meat is not much esteemed. 

bardwang: a kind of large marine fish resembling the ballangawdn; its 
meat is esteemed. 

bariwakwék: a kind of large, edible marine fish with a large mouth. 
Bariwakwdk means “vastness of space.” 

barukérig (an): a kind of large, thick marine fish, whose meat is es- 
teemed. Bartiikong means “chest, breast;” the name of this particular fish 
means “with a broad chest.” 

bat-tig: a kind of large, elongated, edible marine fish. Bat-tig means 
“beating the ground.” 

(bayaig) béyarty: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed; its 
body is flattened and triangular. Bayargbdéyaryg is also the name of the 
gable in native houses, which fills the space between the tiebeam and the 
ridge. 

(fgat) berkdk(an): a kind of large, eel-like fish resembling the lamprey. 
Igat means “eel,” and berkdk “swelling in the throat;” the suffix is a 
locative. 

bidla: a kind of very large, blackish marine fish, whose meat is much 
esteemed. 

bibir(dn): a kind of marine fish whose meat is not very much es- 
teemed. Bibir is an antiquated form of bibig “lip;” consequently bibirdn 
means “with great lips.” 

(bidaw) bidédw: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed, but full 
of spines. 

bilis: a kind of sardine. 

bintd (an): a kind of edible marine fish. 
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birét: a kind of blackish, very fat fresh-water fish. Birt means also 
“worn-out knife;” and the same term is sometimes applied to the pudenda 
of women. 

birtit: the name of this fish when less than eight inches long. 

burdrog: the same fish when much larger. 

(mann) 0s6: a synonym for birt; it alludes to the latter’s feeding on 
sosé, a kind of snail. The final #9 of the prefix mary, which means 
“gathering,” is combined with the initial ¢ of the stem into n. 

bokté: a kind of white, fat fresh-water fish, whose meat is esteemed. 

kosait: the name of this fish when it is still small. 

bokté: the same fish when about four inches long; this name is the 
most used. 

binog: the same fish, when at its largest. 

boléri: a kind of marine fish, otherwise unknown to us. 

boratkaw: cfr. daldg. 

borikikktk: cfr. dalag. 

(bo) boslé: a kind of large marine fish whose meat is esteemed. 

(bota) béta: a kind of marine fish; its body is flattened and elongated, 
from twelve to sixteen inches long, and its meat is esteemed. 

botto(dn): a kind of fresh-water fish, mostly found in brooks. Its 
size is about that of the palm of the hand and it has large, round eyes; 
it resembles the talakitok, but has a long tail; its meat is esteemed. 
Bottoén means also “callus.” Botté means “pivot,” also the position of 
the child ready to be born. Bottodn should mean literally “full of pivots” 
or “with a large pivot,” hence “with projecting parts.” 

bugsé: a kind of small marine fish; it resembles the tariptip, but it is 
a little larger and its meat is better. 

bugsi: a kind of small, black-gray, fresh-water fish, found in rivers and 
pools; it is about an inch long and its meat is esteemed. 

(bu) bugsét(en): a kind of small, blackish, edible marine fish. Bugsdét 
means “agonizing;” the suffix in conjunction with the reduplication indi- 
cates easy action, readiness to do what the stem implies. 

(bulan) bilan: a kind of fish found either in the sea or in fresh water; 
it is larger than an ordinary sardine and its meat is soft, full of spines 
and not much esteemed. Bilan means “moon;” the reduplication indicates 
resemblance. We do not know wherein the resemblance between the moon 
and this particular fish consists. 

bullilisitg: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed; it resembles 
the sardine in shape and size. Bullilising is also the name of the green 
parrakeet. 

bulong (dn): a kind of large marine fish whose meat is esteemed; its 
body is elongated, rather broad and about sixteen inches long. Buldérig 
means “leaf;” the suffix is a locative. 

bulény unds: a kind of edible marine fish with elongated, flattened body. 

ballawit(an): the name of this fish when it is still small. 

salapsdp: the same fish when much larger. 
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buléiy unde: the same fish when it is about half a meter long. This 
is the most common name and a very characteristic one. Buléng 
means “leaf,” and unds “(of) sugar cane.” 
tambokég(an): the same fish when at its largest. 
bumrd: cir. mondmon. 
binog: cfr. bokté. 
bunot(dn): a kind of large marine fish whose meat is not much es- 
teemed. Bundt means “coir, outer husk of the coconut;” the suffix is a 
locative. The name of this particular fish alludes to the general appear- 
ance of its scales. 
kulawgit: a name applied to the same fish before it has reached its 
full size. 
(taleng)tdleng: cfr. kulangit. 
burdrog: cfr. birit. 
bursi(dn): cfr. aptd. 
butiti: a kind of large, fat marine fish, about half a meter long and 
covered with spines, especially on the back. Its gall is poisonous and its 
meat is rarely eaten. 
butubét: a kind of blackish fresh-water fish; it resembles the birit. 
but it is not so dark-colored. Butubét means with large buttocks. 
daddéli: a kind of elongated marine fish, about six or eight inches long; 
only the meat of its back is edible and it is not much esteemed. 
dalég: a kind of fresh-water mudfish, black on the back and white on 
the belly; its body is almost cylindrical and it tapers from the head toward 
the tail. Its meat is esteemed and it is practically the only specimen 
used in fish culture. 
borikikkik: the name of this fish when it is still very small. 
boraikaw: the same fish when somewhat larger. 
dalég: the same fish when about eight inches long. 
délaw: a kind of small, white marine fish; it resembles the ariawydw 
and its meat is esteemed. Ddlaw also means “sweet flag.” 
dalupitptt: a kind of small marine fish, which much resembles the 
turingtiritg. Cir. gumabbék. Dalupitptt means “flattening” also “refuse, 
sputa, etc.” 
damds: a kind of white marine fish, a little longer than the bagsdvig ; 
its meat is esteemed. 
(dap) dapilag: a kind of edible fresh-water fish. The daptlag is a small 
basket, and the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
darumpapék: a kind of elongated marine fish, whose meat is esteemed. 
(du) dutdit(an): a kind of large, elongated marine fish, whose meat 
is esteemed. Dutdit means “hair;” the suffix is a locative and the redupli- 
cation emphasizes the meaning. 
g(um)abbék: a kind of flattened, almost round, white fish, whose meat 
is esteemed; it has the same characteristics as the aptd in the question of 
habitat, hatching, and migration. 
(turing) turing: the name of this fish when its diameter is about half 
an inch; at this stage it is still living in the sea. 
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sapsép: the same fish, when it has about the shape and size of a 
silver dollar; at this stage it is found in fresh water. Sapsdép means 
“cleaning, thinning by cutting.” 

g(um)abbék: the same fish when at its largest. 

gitgas: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed; it resembles the 
puréig in size, but its body is broader. 

igat: eel. 

kiwet: young of the eel. 

igat berkdk(an): cfr. berkdkan. 

ikdn: fish. 

ikir(an): a kind of white fresh-water fish, about three inches long and 
almost as broad; its meat is esteemed. 

flek: a kind of large, speckled marine fish; it is about half a meter 
long and from four to eight inches broad; its meat is very much esteemed. 

tpon: a kind of fish which, after having been hatched in sea water, 
ascends rivers, where it grows and spawns; unlike the ordinary anadromous 
fishes, it does not live in sea water for any considerable length of time. 
From August or September to January, about nine days after the new 
moon, it appears in exceedingly numerous shoals near the mouths of 
rivers. The Iloko catch enormous quantities of ipon, whose meat is very 
much esteemed and which is the best kind of fish to be made into boggéong 
(fermented fish). Boggéorg is of prime importance to the Iloko for the 
seasoning of vegetables and other food products, and every year it is 
exported in large quantities from the coastal Iloko provinces. 

ipon: the general name of this fish, whether it still lives in sea water, 
in which case it is white, or has ascended the river and has become 
striped white and black. The tpon rarely exceeds an inch in length, 
and when it has grown larger, it is known by some other name. 

sonsén: a name applied to the tpon before it has ascended the river. 
Sonsén means “gathering.” 

(ma)lépat: a name applied to the thinnest, least fat specimens of 
the ipon. Ldpat means “thinness;” the prefix ma is adjectival. 

tibek: the same fish when it has become blackish and has reached a 
length of about two inches; its meat is esteemed. 

palileng: the same fish when about four inches long; it is very 
abundant in the mountain region, especially from February to May, 
and its meat is esteemed. 

iptis(an): a kind of small fresh-water fish, with a comparatively large 
head; its meat is not much esteemed. [pus means “tail;” the suffix is a 
locative. The name of this particular fish probably alludes to its shape, as 
it seems to be composed exclusively of a large head and a long tail. 

kabdsi: a kind of large marine fish, whose meat is esteemed. 

kabibi: a kind of elongated fish, found at the mouths of rivers; it is 
about two or three inches long and its meat is esteemed. Kabibi is also 
the name of a kind of mussel. 

kagténg: a kind of striped marine fish resembling the birdt, but larger. 
The name may perhaps be derived from the prefix ka, which often enters 
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the composition of substantives, and the stem datéig “arriving.” “To be 
able to arrive, to get at,” is expressed in Iloko by makagténg, from the 
prefix maka and the stem daténg. 

kékap: a kind of edible marine fish. 

kampd: a kind of white fresh-water fish; it resembles the bokté, but 
its head is relatively very large. Its meat, and more especially its spawn, 
are esteemed. 

kapiged: a kind of speckled, black and white, fresh-water fish, whose 
meat is esteemed; its body is much flattened and almost round, in size 
and shape resembling a flat saucer. 

kardbab: a kind of large, white, elongated fish, whose meat is esteemed; 
it lives either in the sea or in fresh water. 

katdy(an): cfr. baratinigan. Kdtay means “saliva,” and the suffix is a 
locative. 

(puma)kbé: a kind of rather small, much flattened, triangular marine 
fish, whose meat is not much esteemed. Kebbé means “curving;” pakbé 
“turning over,” from the prefix pa, indicating causation, and the stem 
kebbé; the infix wm is used to form intransitive verbs. 

kikktk: a kind of marine fish, otherwise unknown to us. 

(kising) ktsing: a kind of very small marine fish whose meat is esteemed. 
The same name is applied to a kind of snail. 

ktwet: cfr. tgat. 

kolerdw: a kind of edible marine fish, about four inches long; it is 
provided with barbels. 

kolireng: a kind of speckled, black and white, fresh-water fish, about 
one foot long; its meat is esteemed. 

kosatit: cfr. bokté. 

ktigaw: a kind of fish resembling the puréy, but with smaller scales; 
its meat is esteemed. 

kulangit: cfr. bunotdn. 

kurapé: a kind of speckled marine fish, a little larger than the sardine; 
its meat is not much esteemed. 

kurikur: a kind of small, inedible, eel-like fish with a rough skin. 
Kurikur also means “earpick.” 

kurimaéng: a kind of fish very similar to the baraiéngan in shape and 
size. 
kuritangténg: a kind of edible marine fish. 

(kut)kutimek: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed. 

(labertg)lébeng: all fishes caught with one cast of the net, whether 
they be large or small, edible or not. 

la) lakds(en): a kind of marine fish, very much resembling the sardine 
but broader; its meat is esteemed. 

lakép: a kind of edible marine fish; its body is much flattened and 
of about the size of the palm of the hand. 

(lamo)lémo: a kind of edible marine fish. Lamolémo means “naked.” 

landy: a kind of marine fish, whose body is almost cylindric and from 
two to three feet long; its meat is esteemed. 
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langgdg(an): a kind of brownish marine fish whose meat is esteemed; 
its body is elongated, but more or less flattened, and about eight inches 
long. 

latigjkds(an): a kind of edible marine fish; its body is much flattened 
and of about the size of the palm of the hand; its dorsal fin is black 
and its ventral one is yellow. 

langég (an): a kind of large, edible marine fish. 

(ma)ldépat: cfr. tpon. 

lawléw: a kind of small marine fish. Lawlédw means “surrounding.” 

layélay: a kind of elongated marine fish, about half a meter long; its 
meat is very firm and esteemed, its backbone is green. This is also the 
name of a bird. 

(pa)ltdt: a kind of black, edible, fresh-water mudfish; it resembles the 
dalég, but it is provided with barbels. Lettdt means “not being in the 
water” (e.g. a fish, a boat, etc.) ; the prefix pa indicates causation. 

(liberty) libeng: a kind of rather small marine fish whose meat is es- 
teemed. Liberty means “extraordinary fruitfulness;” the reduplication in- 
dicates similarity or repetition. 

l(wm)ttog: a kind of marine fish, otherwise unknown to us. Ltog 
means “report (of a gun), cracking, etc.;” the infix forms intransitive 
verbs. 

(lo) longlévg (an): a kind of inedible marine fish without scales; wounds 
occasioned by its fins are at least very painful. Longlény means “shade;” 
the suffix is a locative, and the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 

ludéng: cir. puréng. 

(lumba)lumbd: a kind of large, edible marine fish, a kind of tunny. 
Iumbé means “running in competition ;” the reduplication indicates repe- 
tition or similarity. 

(lup)lupstt: a kind of small, speckled marine fish, whose meat is es- 
teemed; it very much resembles the pallogsit, and perhaps both are identi- 
cal. Lupsit means “slight rubbing off of the skin;” the reduplication in- 
dicates similarity or steady and continuous action. 

luyliy: a kind of marine fish, larger than the sardine. Luyliiy means 
“running at the nose.” 

maléga: a kind of large marine fish, whose meat is esteemed; its body 
is flattened and its skin is more or less dark-colored. 

(mara)mdéra: a kind of reddish-black marine fish; its scales are small 
and its meat is esteemed; it very much resembles the bakoldw. 

maspék: a kind of white fresh-water fish, whose meat is esteemed; it 
resembles the stsiaw. Cfr. purdng. 

(mata) méta: a kind of marine fish, otherwise unknown to us. Maté 
means “eye;” the reduplication indicates either similarity or plurality. 
The reduplication affects the place of the accent; this occurs very rarely 
in Iloko, although it is quite common in some other Philippine dialects. 

mata(dn): a kind of grayish marine fish from eight to twelve inches 
long; its eyes are very large and its meat is esteemed. Maté means “eye,” 
and the suffix is a locative. 
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(maya)mdya: a kind of red marine fish; it is about sixteen inches 
long and its meat is not much esteemed. 

mayé: a kind of large marine fish, whose meat is better than that of 
the payd. 

molmél: a kind of red-and-yellow, tongue-shaped marine fish; it is 
edible in its entirety, meat and bones alike. Molmél means “keeping in the 
mouth.” 

mémo: a kind of large, striped, edible marine fish. Mémo also means 
“small wounds at the commissures of the lips.” 

monémon: a kind of small, edible marine fish; it is about two or three 
inches long and is very often used in the preparation of boggéong (pre- 
served or fermented fish). Cfr. Lpon. 

bumrdé: the same fish when it is much larger. 

mito: a kind of small, edible marine fish, striped black and white. 
Nito is also the name of several species of twining ferns. 

oséos: a kind of white, fresh-water fish, very much resembling a garfish; 
its meat is soft and esteemed. 

pddas: a kind of marine fish, very much resembling the bagsdg, but 
redder. Pddas means “trying.” 

(pa) pagét: a kind of thick, elongated marine fish, about twelve inches 
long; its skin is rather tough and its meat is not much esteemed. 

pdgi: a kind of ray whose meat is esteemed. 

palileng: cfr. tpon. 

pallogstt: a kind of small, speckled, uenetet marine fish; it is smaller 
than the sardine and its meat is esteemed. Cfr. luplupsit. 

(pan) pané: a kind of marine fish resembling the barambdén; its meat 
is not much esteemed. 

péo: a kind of large, edible marine fish. 

pating: cfr. yo. 

payé: a kind of eel-like, light-colored, edible marine fish. 

(piga) piga: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed; it resembles 
the pitgpiiggdn, but its fins are larger. 

pitgdw: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed; it is about one 
meter long by one foot broad. Pitgjdw means “notched, partially cut off, 
etc.” 

(pitty) pinggén: Cir. (puma)kbé6. Pinggdn means “plate;” the redupli- 
cation indicates resemblance. Pingpinggdn is also the name of a kind of 
mollusk. 

puréng: a kind of white, elongated fresh-water fish, whose meat is very 
much esteemed. 

(st) siaw: the name of this fish when it is small. 
puréng: the same fish when it is about a foot long. 
ludéig: the same fish when at its largest. 

(ruma) réngat: a kind of edible marine fish, about four inches long. 
Réngat means “brim, border;” the infix forms intransitive verbs and the 
reduplication indicates easiness of action. 
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(romgo)réago: a kind of small, edible marine fish with long barbels. 
Réngo means “barbel, barb;” the reduplication indicates either multiplicity 
or extension. 

rukép: a kind of rather small fresh-water fish, whose meat is not much 
esteemed. Rukép means “rottenness.” 

rumpég: a kind of small, white, much flattened, edible marine fish. 

sagéga: a kind of large, elongated marine fish, whose meat is esteemed. 
Sagdéga means “protecting;” it is also the name of a kind of sea urchin. 

(sak)sakulap: a kind of small, black, edible fresh-water fish; it re- 
sembles a cockroach in shape and size. The same name is applied to a kind 
of bird. 

salapsép: cfr. buléng unds. 

sapsdp: cfr. g(um) abbék. 

sawdk (an): a kind of large, marine fish with a large mouth; it is about 
as broad as the talakitok. 

(pa) sdyaw: a kind of edible marine fish. Sdéyaw is the name of a kind 
of dance, and the prefix indicates causation. 

(say) say-tit: a kind of very small fish whose meat is esteemed; it is 
smaller than the ariawydw and resembles the buléig unds in shape; it 
lives either in the sea or in fresh water. 

(pa)sgdé: a kind of white, elongated fish, about six inches long; it lives 
either in the sea or in fresh water and its meat is not much esteemed. 
Seggé means “ anxiety, solicitude ”; the prefix indicates causation. 

(st)siaw: cfr. purdng. 

singing: a kind of edible marine fish. 

siriw: a kind of marine fish with long and narrow jaws; its back is 
bluish and its belly is white; its meat is not much esteemed. 

sonsén: cfr. tpon. 

(mann) os6: cfr. birit. 

stisay: a kind of small fish very much resembling a garfish; it lives 
either in the sea or in fresh water and its meat is esteemed. 

tabangongo: a kind of middle-sized marine fish, whose meat is es- 
teemed. 

taburkik: a kind of middle-sized marine fish, whose meat is esteemed. 

talakitok: a kind of small, much flattened, speckled marine fish, whose 
meat is esteemed. 

tariptip: the name of this fish when it is still smaller than a silver 
dollar; its meat is not much esteemed. Tariptip is also the name 
of a kind of herpes. 
talibokné the same fish when it is a little larger. 
talakitok: the same fish when it is at its largest. 
(taleng)tdleng: cfr. bunotdn. 
talibokné: cfr. talakitok. 
tambokég(an): cfr. buléng unds. 
tanggigi: a kind of marine fish resembling a bonito; its meat is much 
esteemed. 
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tavgt: a kind of elongated marine fish whose meat is esteemed; it is 
about one meter long and some five inches broad. 

(tang) tangkén: a kind of marine fish resembling the g (wm) abbék. 
Targkén means “hardness,” and the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

tarakot6k: a kind of small marine fish, about four or five inches long, 
whose meat is esteemed; it is striped blue and white. 

tariptip: cfr. talakitok. 

tibek: cfr. tpon. 

tiréng: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed; it resembles the 
siriw, and its size is that of the sardine, or a little larger. 

(tiwan) tiwan: a kind of very large marine fish, a kind of swordfish. 

tuling (dn): a kind of rather large marine fish whose meat is esteemed; 
its back is red and it resembles the matadn. 

(turitg) tiring: cfr. g (wm) abbék. 

tuétot: a kind of fresh-water fish, mostly living in pools; its body is 
flattened and about eight inches long; its meat is esteemed. Tuitot means 
“resin, pus, etc.” 

tisob: a kind of short, fat edible eel. 

(walin)wdlin: a kind of rather small, edible marine fish. Wdlin means 
“rejecting, putting aside”; the reduplication indicates resemblance or re- 
petition. 

welwél: a kind of thin, edible eel; it lives either in the sea or in 
brooks. Welwél means “widening a hole with a stick,” also “ simulating 
deafness.” 

* yo: shark. 
pating: the young of the shark; its meat is edible. 


VI. Mottvusoca 


alak(dn): a kind of mollusk, otherwise unknown to us. 

(ap-)apdtut: a kind of edible, marine, gastropodous mollusk (shellfish). 
Apétut is the name of a shrub (Morinda bracteata) ; the reduplication in- 
dicates similarity. 

arastes: a kind of edible, gastropodous mollusk (shellfish). Arastes 
means “swarming (of worms).” 

ariesyés: cfr. arasies. 

arustes: cfr. arasies. 

(bad) badéng: a kind of rather large, broad, lamellibranchiate mollusk. 
Badéng means “ large knife”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(badorg) bddong: a kind of elongated, edible, lamellibranchiate mollusk. 

b(um)agté: a kind of small, light-colored, edible, cephalopod mollusk, 
a kind of cuttle or cuttlefish. Bagté means “jumping”; the infix forms 
intransitive verbs. 

lakt: the same mollusk when much larger. 
balintggdsa: a kind of rather large, lamellibranchiate mollusk. 
berdn: a kind of gastropodous mollusk, identical with the gosipény, 
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except that the latter’s shell is comparatively smooth, while that of the 
bardn is very rough to the touch. 

(bat)baté: the general name for all mollusks, either lamellibranchiata 
or gastropoda, whose body is protected by a calcareous shell, e. g. mussels, 
clams, snails, ete. Baté means “stone”; the reduplication indicates sim- 
ilarity. 

bayiigon: a kind of marine, gastropodous mollusk (shellfish). 

beldét: a kind of rather large, edible, lamellibranchiate mollusk, living 
at the mouths of rivers. 

bennék: a kind of very small, edible, fresh-water, lamellibranchiate mol- 
lusk. Its shell is brown and some specimens are not larger than a grain of 
maize. 

billagit: a kind of gastropodous mollusk with a striped shell. 

birdbid: a kind of edible, fresh-water, gastropodous mollusk, with a 
round, thin shell. 

biroréko: the general name for land snails. 

bisokél: a kind of edible, gastropodous mollusk, with a round shell; it 
mostly lives in the mud, in brooks, rice fields, ew. 

(bok) bokdig: cfr. bennék. 

bolo(dn): a kind of inedible, gastropodous mollusk; its shell is elon- 
gated and it lives mostly in brooks. Bélo is the name of a kind of bamboo, 
the suffix is generally a locative, but the relation between this particular 
mollusk and the meaning of its name is far from obvious. 

buttikt: a kind of cowry, whose shell is used by children as a toy. 

dalm(dén): a kind of rather large, fresh-water, lamellibranchiate mol- 
lusk. Probably from délem “ liver,” and the locative suffix an. 

darawiswis: a kind of edible, fresh-water, gastropodous mollusk, with 
an elongated shell, sharp at the top. 

dawdéw: a kind of marine, gastropodous mollusk, with a brown elon- 
gated shell, sometimes attaining a length of four inches. Dawddw means 
“ overlapping, too long, etc.” 

(dila)dila: a kind of brown slug, generally about two inches long. Diéla 
means “ tongue ”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. Diladila is also 
the name of a kind of cake and of the bowstring hemp. 

durtk(an): a kind of edible, gastropodous mollusk, identical with the 
gosipéng, except that the latter’s shell is less even than that of the durtkan. 

durtk(en): efr. durikan. 

gakkd: a kind of large, black, edible, lamellibranchiate mollusk, found 
in brackish pools along the seashore. 

gerret(dn): a kind of edible, marine, lamellibranchiate mollusk, whose 
shell is wedge-shaped. Gerrét means “ piece (of meat or fish)”; the suffix 
is a locative. 

gosipéng:a kind of small, edible, fresh-water, gastropodous mollusk, 
with a brown shell. 


(im-)immoké: a kind of very elongate, dark-brown, lamellibranchiate 
mollusk, whose meat is much esteemed. Immoké means “small knife”; 
the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
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(ma) ingpis: a kind of marine, lamellibranchiate mollusk; it very much 
resembles the kapkappé, which are smaller, but more elongate than the 
kapp6; its shell, however, is very thin, hence its name: i#gpis means “ thin- 
ness,” and the prefix is adjectival. 

kabibi: a kind of very large, brown, lamellibranchiate mollusk. Kabtbi 
is also the name of a fish. 

kallutt: a kind of rather large, edible, gastropodous mollusk, with an 
elongated red-and-white shell. 

kappé: a kind of edible, brown, marine, lamellibranchiate mollusk, about 
three inches long. Kappé is sometimes used as a general name for mussel, 
clam, etc. 

(kap)kappé: a kind of lamellibranchiate mollusk, identical with the 
kappé, except that it is smaller and more elongate. The reduplication in- 
dicates resemblance. The term kapkappé is sometimes used as a general 
name for all mussels of about the same shape and size as the typical 
kapkappo. 

(katay)kdtay: a kind of greenish-gray slug, generally about an inch 
long. Kdtay means “saliva”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
The name refers to the mucus secreted from the skin of this animal. 

(kuma)kdéyat: a kind of small, edible, marine, gastropodous mollusk, 
with a more or less round, brown shell. 

kayumpdéw: a kind of edible, lamellibranchiate mollusk; the animal is 
rather small, especially when compared with its relatively large shell. 

(kisitg)ktsitng: a kind of small, fresh-water, gastropodous mollusk, 
whose meat is esteemed; it has a round shell, which resembles that of the 
kustling but is smaller. Kisitgkisizg is also the name of a fish. 

kubbddal: a kind of large, edible, marine, lamellibranchiate mollusk. 

(kub)kubbadl(an): a kind of very large, marine lamellibranchiate 
mollusk. The reduplication indicates similarity, the suffix is a locative, 
which may mean here: larger than (the kubbdal). 

kubbaémg: a kind of edible, fresh-water, gastropodous mollusk; its 
shell is speckled, round, and larger than that of the kusiling. 

kulintipay: concha, a translucent shell used for window glass; also the 
mollusk from whose shell the concha is made. 

kurardbay: a kind of edible, fresh-water, gastropodous mollusk; its shell 
is speckled and resembles that of the kusiling but is broader. 

kuritéd: a kind of blackish, edible, cephalopod mollusk, a kind of squid, 
generally rather small, but occasionally up to twelve or sixteen inches 
long. 

kustlitg: a kind of small, edible, fresh-water, gastropodous mollusk, 
with a blackish, round shell. 


laki: cfr. b(um) agtoé. 
leddég: a kind of rather small, edible, gastropodous mollusk, with an 


elongate, pointed shell; its habitat is the same as that of the bisokél. 
liddang (dn): a kind of rather large, edible, gastropodous mollusk, with 
an elongate, pointed shell; it is found mostly in brooks. 
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lokat%tt: a kind of small, marine, gastropodous mollusk with a round 
shell. 

(lus) lust: a kind of small, edible, purple, oval, lamellibranchiate mol- 
lusk, found in brackish pools along the seashore. 

ngaruséngis: a kind of very small, speckled, marine, lamellibranchiate 
mollusk, a kind of scallop. 

ngarapngdp: a kind of edible mollusk, almost identical with the gosi- 
péng, but smaller. NGarapigjdép means “spreading (of skin diseases)”. 
The same name is applied to a kind of plant. 

ngaruséngis: a kind of very small, speckled, marine, lamellibranchiate 
mollusk. NGarusdrigis is also the name of a plant. 

onnék: a kind of small, black, edible, fresh-water, lamellibranchiate mol- 
lusk, about one and a half inches in length. 

pallokt a kind of small, edible, almost spherical, lamellibranchiate mol- 
lusk. 

(sos6) pdpa: a kind of edible sosé, with a soft, round shell; it generally 
floats on the water. Sosé is the general name of freshwater snails; pdpa 
is the wild duck or mallard. 

(pity) pitggdn: a kind of white, edible, marine, lamellibranchiate mol- 
lusk; in shape and size it resembles a silver quarter. Piitgjgdn means 
“plate;” the reduplication indicates resemblance. Pitgpingjgdn is also an- 
other name for the (puma) kbé-fish. 

pittéki: a kind of small, black, round, inedible, lamellibranchiate mol- 
lusk. 

(sosé a) pokr(dén): a kind of sosé, whose shell is round and whiter than 
the common sos06. 

raréng: a kind of large, white, marine, gastropodous mollusk; its shell 
is elongated and pointed, and its meat is esteemed. Rardig also means 
“nacre” or “mother-of-pearl” in general. 

remmék: a kind of small, white, edible, almost spherical, marine, lamel- 
libranchiate mollusk. 

risot: a kind of small, white, lamellibranchiate mollusk, burrowing in 
submerged wood, a kind of shipworm. 

saittil: a kind of small, yellowish-brown, almost spherical, lamellibran- 
chiate mollusk; its shell is more or less hairy and it is generally smaller 
than the luslust. 

(sara)sard(an): a kind of edible, gastropodous mollusk; it is almost 
identical with the kusilig, but the animal is provided with a couple of 
hornlike projections. Sdéra means “horn;” the reduplication either indi- 
cates resemblance or emphasizes the meaning; the suffix is a locative. 

sarosing: a kind of edible, oval, lamellibranchiate mollusk; its shell is 
generally covered with all kinds of warts. 

(mara) siko(dn): a kind of edible, marine, gastropodous mollusk; it 
very much resembles the raréig, but it is smaller. Siko means “elbow;” 
the combination mara . . . an indicates resemblance. 

singit(an): a kind of white, lamellibranchiate mollusk, a kind of scal- 
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lop. Stigit means “short pole;” the suffix is a locative. Singitan is also 
the name of a plant. 

sébol: a kind of gastropodous mollusk resembling the kustling. 

(so) sokto(én): a kind of small, edible, marine, gastropodous mollusk; 
its shell is round and resembles that of the bisokél. Sokté means “separat- 
ing, disjointing;” the reduplication together with the suffix indicates an 
action easily performed. 

sos6; the general name for fresh-water snails, which ordinarily have a 
blackish shell; most of them, if not all, are edible. 

8os6 a pokr(dn): cfr. pokrdn. 

sos6 pdpa: cfr. papa. 

tarumdtim: a kind of animal with a long, thin, white, calcareous shell 
or skeleton, which is often found attached to bamboos and grows in colonies, 
either a mollusk or a coral. 

ttrem: a kind of blackish, middle-sized, edible, marine, lamellibranchiate 
mollusk, a kind of oyster. 

tokmém: a kind of brown, edible, lamellibranchiate mollusk, a kind of 
scallop. 

(tubing) tubing: a kind of large, edible, marine, gastropodous mollusk, 
with a blackish, thick shell. 

ukidig: a kind of marine, lamellibranchiate mollusk, with a thin, 
white shell. 


VII. Worms anp LARVAE 


abdl(en): a kind of white larva, that lives in the earth, and kills plants 
by gnawing at their roots. 

alimdtek: leech. Terrestrial leeches abound in several forested areas 
and are a great nuisance to the traveller; some are very small and black, 
others are much larger and speckled or striped, black and yellow. 

alimbobédo: cfr. (bodo) bédo. 

alimpupisa: cfr. (pusa) pisa. 

alinté: earthworm. 

dmag: a kind of reddish, broad, intestinal worm, about two inches long; 
it is parasitic on men and animals. Amag also means “cambium tissue.” 

antatdteg: a kind of white larva, very much resembling the abdlen. 

antdteg: cfr. antatdteg. 

(apat-)dpat: tapeworm or tenia. 

ardbas: a kind of thick, short larva, speckled yellow, green, blue and 
black; it is very destructive to plants, especially palay. 

ariék or ariét: a kind of yellowish-red, intestinal worm, parasitic on 
man, a kind of ascaris or roundworm. Ariék means “nausea, ticklishness.” 

balét: a kind of blackish, edible worm, resembling a leech; it is found 
in brackish pools along the seashore. Baldt means “falling down (posts, 
sticks, etc.).” 

(bal) balttk: wiggler, larva of the mosquito. 

bdtar or batdr(en): a kind of white larva, about three inches long. 
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(bodo)bédo: a kind of large, soft, black or dark-brown, hairy, stinging 
caterpillar. Bodo means “stinging hair;” the reduplication emphasizes the 
meaning. 

bukbik: larva of the grain beetle; also, wood worm or wood borer. 
Bukbtik means “ pouring out.” 

(dangan)ddngan: a kind of green larva, about an inch long; it is de- 
structive to plants, especially beans. Ddrigan means “palm (linear meas- 
ure)”; the reduplication hints at similarity. 

iggés: a general name for larva, worm, grub, and caterpillar. 

karusakés: a kind of small, brown, rather hard worm, found in bog- 
géong.. Cfr. fpen, under Fish. 

(kuyam)ktiyam: cfr. apat-dpat. 

pilipig: a kind of gray larva, destructive to palay; it lives in a portable 
case. 

(pusa) pisa: a kind of thick, soft, white grub, generally living in timber, 
especially in coco palms; it is about an inch long and has at least one 
yellowish patch at the rear; it is exceedingly harmful, as is also the 
rhinoceros beetle, whose larva it is. Pisa means “cat;” the reduplica- 
tion hints at similarity. 

réker: several kinds of small larvae destructive to tubers, fruits, etc., 
e.g.: the larva of the fruit fly. 

samrid: a kind of small, black, hairy, stinging caterpillar, mostly found 
on fire trees (Erythrina indica). 

séiga: larva of the clothes moth and of other tinean moths. 

saréra: a kind of small, brown, hairy caterpillar. 

(sol) solbét: a kind of worm or larva resembling the wbet-dbet. 

sor-it: maggot. 

takudég: a kind of scaly larva, which leaves traces of its passage 
whenever it moves. 

(tap) tapiyaw: larva of the ant lion. 

(tap) tapiyo: cfr. taptapiyaw. 

(tat) tdteg: cfr. antatdteg. 

(ubet-) abet: a kind of worm or larva resembling the solsolbét. Ubet 
means “ breech”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 


VIII. INsEcTA 


(abal-)dbal: a kind of brown, burrowing June beetle or June bug. Many 

people eat it. Cfr. arus-drus. 
sibbawéng: the same beetle, when just out of the ground, after the 
larval stage. 

(akut-)dkut: a kind of hymenopterous insect, resembling a bumblebee 
but more slender, and very thin at the junction of the abdomen and the 
thorax. 

dlig: a kind of hymenopterous insect, a kind of small bee. 

alimbaytiitg (an): a kind of horsefly, which may cause the death of 
animals. 
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alimbubungdw: cfr. burtgdew. 

alimbubtiiyog: bumblebee. 

(al-)alukép: water strider. Alukdp is the name of a bird; the redu- 
plication indicates resemblance. Cfr. kotokéto. 

alumpipinig: wasp. 

ambungdw: cfr. burtgdw. 

ampipit: a kind of large, stinging, red ant. 

dnay: white ant or termite. This insect is very abundant and exceed- 
ingly destructive to buildings, furniture, books, etc. 

andidit: cicada. Cfr. ridri. 

antoténgal: a kind of large, black ant; it is found especially in forests, 
on trees, etc. 

apldt: a kind of small, white, wingless insect, very destructive to plants, 
probably a kind of aphid or plant louse. 

arardw(an): a kind of thin, gray, soft-winged insect, about an inch 
long; it lives in wet places and is heard at night. Ardraw means “la- 
menting”; the suffix is a locative. 

(arus-)drus; a kind of whitish, not burrowing June beetle or June bug. 
Arus means “going with, following”; the reduplication indicates simi- 
larity or repetition of the action. Cfr. abal-dbal. 

aytkan: cfr. oytikan. 

bakdbak: a kind of boring weevil, which eats away the interior of 
timber, leaving only a shell. 

barratrong: a kind of rhinoceros beetle, very destructive to coco palms; 
its larva is called pusaptsa or alimpupisa. 

bittgrdw: a kind of large, green fly. 

bikaw: a kind of small, greenish insect; its wings resemble those of a 
fly, and it is destructive to palay. Biukaw means “empty ear or rice.” 

burtgdw or tuwdto a buigdw: a kind of large, green dragon fly. 
Bungdw means “with swollen testicles.” 

déngaw: a kind of stinkbug very destructive to young ears of palay. 

dédon: locust. They travel in vast swarms, destroying the vegetation 
of the places they visit. Locusts are eaten extensively. 

loktén: young locust. 

(doran)déran: pupa of the dragon fly. 

fpes: cockroach. 

(ka)kdag: an insect resembling the alumpipinig or wasp in color and 
size. Kdag means “stupid;” it is also an obsolete term for young of the 
monkey. Kakdag is also the name of a plant. 

kémay: cfr. kéto. 

kambodw: a kind of large, green grasshopper, which is heard at night. 

kanit: a kind of small, stinging, black ant. 

(kar) kartib: a kind of elater, which has the peculiarity of being able 
to cut threads, hair, etc., with its manibles, which are scissorlike. Kartib 
means “scissors;” the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(pangig)artib: Cfr. karkartib. The initial k of the stem is dropped 
after the instrumental prefix pavig. 
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kawdkaw: a kind of brownish insect with a small slender body and long 
legs; it has wings like those of a grasshoper. Kawdékaw means “upper 
part of a jarful of cooked rice (less good than the rest) .” 

kiteb: bedbug. 

(kolas)kolés: cfr. dorandéran. 

koridt: cricket. 

kotdlo: a kind of green insect, about as large as the dé/jaw-stinkbug, 
and very destructive to palay; its wings resemble those of a grasshopper. 

kéto: head louse. 

kdémay: young head louse. 
lis-4: egg of the head louse, or nit. 

kéto ti dantm: cfr. kotokéto. Kéto ti dantim means literally “louse of 
the water” or “water louse.” 

(koto)kéto: water strider. Kéto means “head louse;” the reduplica- 
tion indicates resemblance. Cfr. al-alukdp. 

kotén: the general name for ant or pismire. 

kulalantt: firefly or glowworm. 

kulaléngaw: cfr. bikaw. 

kulibangbdng: the general name for butterfly and moth. 

kulintabd: cfr. kulalantt. 

lamé6k: mosquito. Its larva is called balbalttk. 

lapaydg(an): a kind of small, soft, striped, wingless insect, found in 
forests. Lapdyag means “ear”; the suffix is a locative. 

leglég: a kind of small gnat or mosquito, moving in swarms. 

lis-d: cfr. kéto. 

loktén: cfr. dédon. 

néngo: a kind of large déngaw-stinkbug. 

ngilaw: house fly. Its larva is called sor-it. 

oytikan: honeybee. 

patillég: a kind of insect resembling the stlam. 

patinglég: cfr. patilldg. 

(pit) pittk: a kind of small, hard insect, moving like a grasshopper. 
Pittk means “palpitating;” the reduplication indicates either resemblance 
or repetition of the action. 

ridri: male cicada. Cfr. andidit. 

rekkét: rice weevil. 

(rt)ried: a kind of small, brown grasshopper. 

sakdéb(an): a kind of small insect resembling the alumpipinig or wasp. 
Sékab means “covering (a book, etc.) ;” the suffix is a locative. 

(saleng)sdleig: a kind of brown insect resembling a mantis. Sdélentyg 
means “pitch pine, pine tree;” the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
Salengsdleng is also the name of a plant. 

(sammi)sammi: a kind of small, thin, bright, green-and-violet beetle; 
children attach a string to this animal and play with it. 

(sang) sangldy: a kind of small, thin, elongated dragon fly. Sargldy 
means “Chinaman;” the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(sar) sarubsib: a kind of small, black beetle. 
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sepsép: a kind of very small gnat or mosquito. Sepsép means “sucking 
out.” 

sibbawéng: cfr. abal-dbal. 

stlam: a kind of edible, greenish grasshopper resembling the locust, but 
with sharper jaws and abdomen. 

(simut)simut: winged white ant, winged ant. The name is sometimes 
applied to other insects that fly around lighted lamps, candles, etc., in the 
evening. Simut means “dipping (in salt, sauce, etc.) ;” the reduplication 
indicates repetition of the action. 

sipet: cfr. tipes. 

(siram) siram: a kind of small, soft insect resembling a grasshopper and 
flying around lighted lamps, etc. Siram means “passing over the fire;” 
the reduplication indicates repetition of the action. 

(pann)obséb: a kind of dark-brown dung fly. Sobséb means “digging 
with the snout;” the final #9 of the instrumental prefix party is combined 
with the initial s of the stem into n. 

(mann)ukdé: a kind of vinegar fly. Suké means “vinegar;” the final 19 
of the transitive prefix may is combined with the initial s of the stem into 
n. 

(tang) targ-éd: snapping beetle or click beetle. Tartgj-éd means “nod- 
ding;” the reduplication indicates repetition of the action. 

(mann)drug: a kind of black beetle resembling the sammisammt but 
a little larger and with more compressed and elongate body. Tdrug means 
“cooling (by stirring) ;” the final #9 of the transitive prefix mag is com- 
bined with the initial ¢ of the stem into n. 

tegtég: a kind of small bee making dry honeycombs. Tegtég means 
“mincing.” 

timel: flea. 

(tok) tokléw: a kind of small gnat or mosquito resembling the leglég. 
It is very annoying at night, as it flies around all the time and enters 
the eyes. 

tima: body louse. 

tuwdto: the general name for dragon fly. 

(party) ubet: a kind of ant resembling the kantt, but smaller and with a 
longer narrow section between the thorax and the abdomen. Ubet means 
“breech ;” pang is an instrumental prefix derived from the transitive pre- 
fix mary. 

(wasay)wdsay: mantis. Wdsay means “ax”; the reduplication indi- 
cates similarity. 

yuikan: cfr. oytikan. 


IX. ARACHNIDA AND MYRIAPODA 


(ab-)abél: a kind of large, thick, hairy spider. Abél means “weaving;” 
the reduplication represents the progressive form of verbs. 

andidikén: cfr. dikendikén. 

angpds: a kind of tick; it attaches itself to the legs of cows and 
carabaos. 
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ayém: chicken tick. A kind of mite which is very annoying to man, and 
may be the occasion of skin diseases. 

(bag) bagié: a kind of small spider with long legs; when resting it 
shakes itself continuously. Bagié means “typhoon;” the reduplication indi- 
cates resemblance. Cfr. ginginéd. 

(diken)dikén: millipede. Dikén is a circlet which women place on their 
head when carrying loads; the reduplication indicates resemblance, as this 
particular animal rolls itself up when touched. Cfr. lingkalingkd. 

(mangga)gamd: scorpion. 

(pangga)gama(én): cfr. manggagamd. 

gayaém(an): centipede. 

(gin) ginéd: cfr. bagbagiéd. Ginginéd means “earthquake.” 

kdgaw: itch mite. 

(kap)kapét: spider nest; it resembles a cocoon and is very tough. Kapét 
means “clinging;” the reduplication represents the progressive form of 
verbs. 

(lawwa)lawwd: the general name for spider. 

(litgka)lintgkd: cfr. dikendikén. Litgkd is a folded band of rattan 
placed in native hats; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(pas) pasdy(an): a kind of aquatic, cylindric, stinging bug, about two 
inches long. Pasdéyan is the name of a crustacean; the reduplication indi- 
cates resemblance. 

tingaw: cfr. ayém. 


X. CRUSTACEA 


agabis: a kind of small, edible, marine shrimp; it is smaller than the 
arméng. 

agatél: a kind of edible fresh-water crab, living mostly in brooks; it has 
one claw much enlarged. 

ageb-éb: a kind of small, blackish ktros; its meat is not much esteemed. 

(mangig)anék: a kind of crab resembling the rasdé, but smaller. Andk 
means “child, young”; mangigandk “having many young.” 

arimbukéng: a kind of edible crab, larger and thicker than the kappt; 
it burrows in brackish pools along the seashore and comes out at night. 

armdéng: a kind of small, edible, marine shrimp. 

bingalé: the same shrimp when much larger. 

(babuy)bdbuy: pill bug. Baébuy means “hog;” the reduplication indi- 
cates resemblance. 

(baken) békes: a kind of wood louse with a bluish tint. Bdékes means 
“monkey ;” the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(balaw) bdlaw: a kind of very small, fresh-water shrimp or prawn; it 
is not much larger than the head of a pin. 

bansawdy: a kind of edible, speckled rasd-crab with elongated claws 
or chelae. 

bingalé: cfr. armdng. 

bukét(an): a kind of kiéros with a blackish back; its meat is some- 
what bitter to the taste. Bukot means “back;” the suffix is a locative. 
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burrés: cfr. kappt. 

dakémo: a kind of crab, otherwise unknown to us. 

dariway: cfr. bansawdy. 

gammaréng: a kind of edible mud crab resembling the kappi in shape 
and size. 

(gay) gayém(an): a kind of edible, marine shrimp or prawn, more or 
less resembling a centipede. Gaydman means “centipede;” the reduplica- 
tion indicates resemblance. 

kallokmé: any crustacean deprived of its shell. 

kappt: a kind of small, edible, fresh-water crab. Kappi means “sitting 
with crossed legs.” 

burrés: young kappt-crab. 

karamékam: a kind of smali, edible marine crab resembling the kappi. 

kommé: a kind of edible marine crab resembling the kappi; it feeds on 
dung, etc. 

(kor) kordya: a kind of edible ocypodian crab, much smaller than the 
kappt. 

kurét: a kind of small, poisonous crab, very often found in seaweed. 
Kurét means “shriveling.” 

ktéiros: a kind of small, edible, fresh-water shrimp or prawn, generally 
less than two inches long. 

lagdéw: a kind of edible fresh-water shrimp or prawn, about two inches 
long. 

paddw: a kind of relatively small, edible marine lobster. 

p(um)akdék: young paddw. 

p(um)akdék: cfr. paddw. 

pasdy(an): a kind of edible shrimp about two inches long; it lives in 
brackish pools along the seashore. 

paydépay: a kind of small, edible, ocypodian crab, burrowing near brack- 
ish pools along the seashore; one of its claws or chelae is much longer 
than the other. Paydpay means “beckoning;” the name of this particular 
crab alludes to its custom of waving its enlarged chela. 

ramdy(an): a kind of prawn or shrimp, about three inches long; its 
limbs are at least twice as long. Rémay means “finger;” the suffix is a 
locative. 

r(in)d#gat: a kind of kappt-crab full of warts. Rdévigat means “brim ;” 
im is an infix of past participles. 

rasé: a kind of large, edible crab; it generally lives in brackish pools 
along the seashore. 

(sam) sam-tt: a kind of small, fresh-water crab; its meat is not much 
esteemed. Sam-tt means “sweetness;” the reduplication indicates re- 
semblance. 

sapilatldt: the name applied to old fresh-water crayfishes; their limbs 
become very long and their shell very hard. 

simbdbuy: a kind of blackish pill bug. Cfr. babuybddbuy. 

(tak) taklé: a kind of small, edible, fresh-water crayfish; it is about 
an inch long and has a couple of small chelae. Taklé means “clicking;” 
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the reduplication either indicates resemblance or represents the progres- 
sive form of verbs. 

(tar)tardy: cfr. tarékoy. Tardy means “running;” the reduplication 
represents the progressive form of verbs. Tartardy is also the name of a 
plant (Spinifex littoreus). 

tarédkoy: a kind of small, ocypodian crab, found all along the seashore; 
one of its claws or chelae is much longer than the other, and it very much 
resembles the fiddler crab. 

(mann) eppdng: a kind of tarékoy-crab, living in and around freshwater 
brooks. Teppdig means “precipice;” the final gy of the transitive prefix 
mang is combined with the initial ¢ of the stem into n. 

uddng: the general name for lobster and crawfish or crayfish. 

timang: hermit crab. 


XI. Orner ANIMALS 


andyad: a kind of stinging marine animal, perhaps a kind of medusa 
or jellyfish. 

bituén baybdy: starfish. Bituén means “star;” baybdy “(of the) sea.” 

kararét: a kind of animal, probably entirely imaginary, which is sup- 
posed to be heard in times of sickness. Kararét means “wheel.” 

karominas: a kind of medusa or jellyfish. 

(lima) lima: cfr. bituén baybdy. Limd means “five;” the reduplication 
emphasizes the term. Limalimd is also the name of a kind of yam, Dios- 
corea pentaphylla. 

(pana) pdna: a kind of edible, reddish sea urchin, larger than the 
(mara) tangtédng and with finer spines. Pdéna means “arrow;” the redu- 
plication emphasizes the meaning. 

(puma) pdna: cfr. panapdéna. The infix forms intransitive verbs, and 
the reduplication indicates easiness in performing the action. 

sagdga: a kind of edible sea urchin. Sagéga means “protecting,” keep- 
ing from harm. It is also the name of a kind of fish. 

tangél: cfr. karominas. 

(mara) tangtdig: a kind of edible sea urchin of a dirty greenish color. 
Cfr. panapdna. Tangjténg means “breaking, spoiling;” the prefix indicates 
resemblance. 

tarumdtim: cfr. under Mollusca. 


ra) 





THE KASHMIRIAN ATHARVA VEDA, BOOK THIRTEEN 
EDITED WITH CRITICAL NOTES 


LeRoy Carr BARRET, 
TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Introduction 


THE THIRTEENTH BOOK of the Piippalida is here presented, 
with regrets that somewhat protracted labor has not brought more 
complete success; there are many points yet unclear, but they are 
mostly minor points, for the division into hymns and stanzas will 
probably be accepted. Much of the material is interesting but of 
familiar sort: three hymns well known in RV appear in this book, 
bringing again to our attention the close relations between RV and 
Paipp. 

Of the ms.—This thirteenth book in the Kashmir ms. begins 
£144b11 and ends £155a16; but the numeral 150 is not used, and 
the material which appears £153b12 to 154b5 has been edited as 
_ part of Book 12 (see JAOS 46.34); so the extent of the book is 
about nine and one-half folios. The folios are in good condition for 
the most part: there is a little defacement on both sides of £145, a 
very small piece chipped from f146a, and also from 154a, and the 
beginnings of the first eight lines of £155a are gone. 


Punctuation, numbers, etc.—The text is punctuated in the usual 
haphazard manner. Only one hymn is numbered, the numeral “1” 
standing at the end of the hymn which I have numbered seven; 
space for a number is left at the end of five other hymns. Some 
stanzas are numbered in hymns 1, 2, 4, and 5; and some of the 
numerals are correctly placed. Accents are marked in hymn seven 
except on the last two stanzas, in hymn eight except on the last 
stanza, and on four stanzas in hymn thirteen; all the accented 
stanzas are in RV, yet the unaccented stanza in hymn eight is also 
in RV but not with the rest of the hymn. It should be remarked 
that hymn six (RV. 1.32) is not accented. 

There are several colophons in this book, three of them certainly 
wrong. At the end of hymn five stands ity atharvanikapatpaladayas 
$akhayam trayodasaé kandas sasamaptah zz = zz. prathamanuvakah 
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zz atha caturdasa likhyate zz zz. At the end of hymn eleven 
stands ity atharvanikapdippalidayas Sakhayaim trayodasas kandas 
samaptah 22 2zkandai32z 22 atha trayodasas prathamadya- 
yah z om namo naériyandya z om mahdganapataye z om namo 
jvalabhagavatyaih om namas tilottamdydtz 2 om namas sirydya 
zz. At the end of hymn thirteen stands ity atharvani trayodasa 
kinda prathamo nuvakah z z. At the end of hymn fourteen 
stands the regular colophon, followed by the introductory phrases 
for Book 14. The confusion is evident and there is no clear indi. 
cation of division into anuvikas. 

There are a number of corrections both marginal and inter- 
linear ; also several quasi titles in the margin. 


Extent of the book.—As edited this book has fourteen hymns; if 
there is a stanza norm it is sixteen. The following table shows the 


number of stanzas: 


1 hymn has 10 stanzas = 10 stanzas 


1 “ “ 12 “ oun 12 “ 
1 “ “cc 13 “ a, 13 “ 
2 hymns have 15 “ =30 “ 
4 “ “ 16 “ a= 64 “ 
2 “ “ 17 “ — 34 “ 
1 hymnhas 18 “ +18 “ 
1 “ “c 93 “ — 93 “ 
1 “ “ 28 “ a 28 “ 
14 hymns have 232 stanzas 


New and old material.—In this book are hymns which are § 4. 
37; 5. 22, 25, 29; 19. 10, 11 (RV 7. 35), 28-30; 20. 34 (RV 2. 12). 
Also RV 1. 32, some stanzas from RV 10. 97, and some bits from 
other collections. There are about 98 new stanzas and about 372 


new padas. 
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ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA 
BOOK THIRTEEN 


1 
(S 5. 22) 


[f144b11] atha trayodasas kanda likhyate zz 22 om namo 
nardyandya z z [12] om agnis takmanam apa vayatém itas somo 
grava marutas piitadaksat. vedi- [13] bhuhis samidhas samsisano 
pa raksinsy amugnyd yamantu z 1 z ayam riiro abhi- [14] socayis- 
nur vised riipant harita krnosi | tasmai te arundya babhra- [15] ve 
tapurmaghavaya namo stu takmane z 2 z takmam sdrthinam 
iSchasva vasi [16] sar mrlayasi nah | yathehy atra te grhdnyat 
pirtesu damyatu z 3 z yas pu- [17] rusas pdrsvayo badhvansa 
hivérunas takmanam visvadhariryadhanadmca [18] pard suva z 4 z 
adharaficam pra hinosi namaskrtydya takmane z Sakambharasya 
[f145a] mustiha | punar gascha mahdvrsim z 5 2 mahdvrsam 
mijavato rkhedhi [2] parenyah prajant takmane vrimo nyakset- 
. trani va yasim z 6 z kaéusya miijavam- [3] ta okasya mahdvrsam | 
maya jatas takmam tad asi bahlikemukhu nyotarah takma [4] 
vyala vakadavyam atir yavayah dasim nas takurim aprscha tam 
vajrena sam arpa- [5] ya | girim gascha girijdsi rautena mayuso 
grhah dasim rtyuscha prapharvyam tam- [6] s takmam mniva 
dhiinuht z yas tvam sita atho riirat sahagat saha vivapa bhimas te 
takma- [7] n hetayas tivhis sa pari vrddhi na z z takmam 
bhratra balasena svasra kasi- [8] kaya saha | apaimna bhratrvyena 
nasyeto maracamm abhi z 1 z gandharibhyo mau- {9} jamadbhyas 
kasibhyo mayebhyah jane priyam wa Savadhi tanmanam pari 
dadhmasi [10] narkavirdam narvidilam nadiyamrvatukavatim z 
prajani takmane vriimo nya- [11] ksettrani va yumam | z nyakset 
tre na ramate sahasrikso martyah abhid i pratis ta- [12] kmatsa 
mamisyati bahlikam z 4 2 ado gascha mijavatas tato va ga paras- 
taram | [13] mda smato bhirnas punas pra tva takmann upa vruve 
parasmaiva tvam jara paramasyam pard- [14] vati | yathd niinam 
tvam dyasi yatha niinabhi Socaya | 

The bottom margin of £144b corrects to Si(kam°). 

For the introductory phrase and invocation read; atha trayo- 
daSas kindo likhyate zz zz of narayaniya zz 
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Read: agnis takminam apa vayatim itas somo grava marutas 
putadaksaih | vedir barhis samidhas samnSiSinai apa raksinsy amuya 
dhamantu z 1 z ayartn riro abhiSocayisnur viSva ripani harita 
krnosi | tasmai te aruniya babhrave tapurmaghaviya namo ‘ stu 
takmane z 2 z takman sirthinam icchasva vasi san mrlayasi nah | 
athehi yatra te grhi anyat pirtesu dimyatu z 3 z yas parusas 
parsvayo ‘vadhvansa ivarunah | takminam viSvadhaviryadharai- 
cam para suva z 4 z adharajicarn prahinomi namas krtvaya takmane 
| Sakambharasya mustihi punar gaccha mahavrsan z 5 z mahavrsin 
miijavato ¢rkedhi paretya | praitini takmane vriimo ‘ nyaksetrani 
va ima z 6 z oko asya miijavanta oko ‘sya mahivrsih | mahan 
jatas takman tad asi bahlikesu nyocarah z 7 z takman vydla vi gada 
vyaiga bhiri yivaya | disim nistakvaritn precha tim vajrena sam 
arpaya z 8 z girim gaccha girija asi trautena miyuso grhaht | 
disim anv iccha prapharvyam tam takman niva dhinuhi z 9 z yas 
tvatn Sito atho rirah saha kasivivipah | bhimas te takman hetayas 
tabhis sa pari vridhi nah z 10 z takman bhratra balisena svasra 
kasikaya saha | pimna bhratrvyena saha naSyeto marajan abhi 
z 112 gandharibhyo miijavadbhyas kasibhyo magadhebhyah | dhine 
priyam iva Sevadhimm takmanam pari dadhmasi z 12 z tnarkavirdim 
narvidalam nadiyarn rvatukivatim+ | praitani takmane vriimo 


‘nyaksetrini vi ima z 13 z anyaksetre na ramate sahasrikso 
‘martyah | abhid u priarthas takma sa gamisyati bahlikin z 14 z 
ado gaccha mijavatas tato va gah parastarim | ma smito ‘bhy rnos 
punas pra tva takmann upa vruve z 15 z parasma eva tvam cara 
paramasyam parivati | atha niinarh tvam dyasy athi ninam abhi 
Socayaz16z1z 


St 1. If vayatém in a is not acceptable we should read 
bidhatim with S. 

St 2. For this cf S 3. 20. 3abe; 1d. 

St 3. Pida b= S§ 5. 22. 9b; 6. 26. 1b. 

St 6. In b there may be only a corruption of what S has, 
bandhv addhi. 

St 11. Pada d as here is Ppp 5. 21. 3d. 

St 12. The emendation in c is neat; but again there may be 
in the Ppp ms. only a corruption of what S$ has. 

St 14. Cf Ppp 5. 21.7. 
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2 
(S 5.25) 


[f145a14] yatheyam urvi pr- [15] thivi viddhiva garbham 
ddadhe | yavadadhami te garbham tasmai tvdm avase hu- [16] ve z 
parvatad divo yoner ity eka z visnur yonim kalpayatu tvd- [17] 
sta ripani pinsatu | aSticatu prajapati vata garbham dadhatu te z 
[18] garbham dehi sinivali garbham dehi sarasvati | garbham yom 
asvindsyam d- [19] dhattam puskarassrja z garbham te raja varuno 
garbham devo vrhaspatih garbham * i- [f145b] ndras caignis ca 
garbham dhata dadhatu te z 5 z garbho sy osadhinadm garbho 
vanaspa- [2] tindm | garbho visvasya bhiitasya so gnaye garbham 
e dha z 6 z yad osadhayo garbhi- [3] nis pasavo yena garbhinah 
yesdm garbhasya yo garbhas tena tvam ga- [4] garbhini bhava z 7 z 
vi te granthim vrtamasi dhata garbham dadhatu te | a4 [5] yonim 
putro rohatu jananam prati jayatdm 2 8 z janistha tha maijatho 
[6] niyam samuhydcarat. adha somaiva bhaksanam 4 garbhas svedad 
rtviyam, 2 [7%] z 8 z savitus Sresthena z 1 Sresthena 2 z visnoh 
Sresthena | tvastuh Sresthena 3 | | [8] bhagah Sresthena z riipendsya 
_nabha gavinyoh pumsimsa putram a dhehi da- [9] Same mami 
sitave|a%s**** #88 888% G Gh*hi yonydm * * [10] 
nam vrsnydvantam prajaydi tvd naydmast | yad veda raja varuno 
veda de- [11] vo vrhaspatih indro yad vrttraha veda tad u garb- 
hakar * * * * vd z vi jasva [12] barhatsime garbhas te yonim a 
Sayam | dadat te putram devad somapd ubhayd- [13] vinam z 
somasyad rtviyo napdiima garbhakrtvana | tatas te putro jayatam 
ka- [14] rtdvat viryebhyah. 

In the right margin of f145a opposite the beginning of this hymn 
is written garbharaksagarbhaihuteh: in the lower margin below 
puskarassrja is sraja | patheh. 

Read: yatheyam urvi prthivi viddheva garbham 4 dadhe | eva 
dadhami te garbharn tasmai tvim avase huve z 1 z parvatid divo 
yoner giatraid-gitrat samisrtam | reto devasya devis sarau 
parnam iva dhin z 2 z visnur yonim kalpayatu tvasté ripani 
pingatu | 4 sificatu prajipatir dhaté garbhamn dadhatu te z 3 z 
garbharn dhehi sinivali garbham dhehi sarasvati | garbharn yonyam 
aSvinisyam 4 dhattamn puskarasrajé z 4 z garbharh te raja varuno 
garbham devo vrhaspatih | garbharn ta indraS cigni$ ca garbham 
dhata dadhatu te z 5 z garbho ‘sy osadhinam garbho vanaspatinim 











puns 
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| garbho viSvasya bhiitasya so ‘gne garbham eha dhah z 6 z yad 
osadhayo garbhinis paSavo yena garbhinah | esdm garbhasya yo 
garbhas tena tvarn garbhini bhava z 7 z vi te granthim crtémasi 
dhata garbhatn dadhatu te | 4 yonimn putro rohatu jananam prati 
jayatim z 8 z janisthai iha miaijatho ‘nyath samuhya cara | adha 
soma iva bhaksanam 4 garbhas sidad rtviyam z 9 z savitaS Sresthena 
ripenadsyé naryé gavinyoh | puminsamn putram 4 dhehi daSame 
masi siitave z 10 z visno Sresthena ° ° ° | pumansarh ° ° ° 
z 11 z tvastaS Sresthena © ° ° | pumansarh © ° ° z 12 z bhaga 
Sresthena ripenisyaé naryaé gavinyoh | pumansam putram 4 dhehi 
daSame misi siitave z 13 z adhi <kranda virayasva garbham> 4 
dhehi yonyam | vrsinam vrsnyavantamh prajaydi tva nayimasi 
z 14 z yad veda raja varuno veda devo vrhaspatih | indro yad 
vrtraha veda tad u garbhaka<ranam pi>ba z 15 z vi jihisva 
barhatasime garbhas te yonim 4 Sayam'| dadan te putrarn devis 
somapa ubhayaivinam z 16 z fsomasyad rtviyo nipaf imam gar- 
bhakrtvanam | tatas te putro jayatam kartavai viryebhyah z 17 z 2 z 

St 2. This is st 1 in S: I have given the stanza as it appears in 
Ppp 3. 39. 5, varying considerably from S. 

St 7%. This and the next two stt are new: 9ab seem doubtful 
to me. 

St 10. The exact intention of the ms in this and the next three 
stt is not clear: another similar stanza may be indicated. In S the 
corresponding stanzas are at the end of the hymn. 


3 


[£145b14] jayasvdgne asvatthad asmai ksattrayojase | ugrd- [15] 
pathikdd adhi yo urksin adhi rohati | 

In pada b read ksatriyiu®; in c ugra apathikid seems satisfac- 
tory though apathika does not seem to be in the lexicons. 

vibadham cit sahamanam tvim a- [16] gne janayamasi | jatam 
janisyamadndm sapatra prnasva me z 2% 

In padas cd read jitin °manan sapatnin mrnasva. 

[17]asvatthasydvarohasya vrksasyaranayas krta | tato jatiya te 
jana [18] vidujambhagnir agraye z 

In pada b read krtah; in c ‘janad and for d vidujambho agnir 


agre. 
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tvam jatam jatavedasam ddadimy amartyam [19]! paivakam 
agnim utaye | Sucimantam visasahi | 

In pada a read tvirh, in b amartyam; in c iitaye, in d visdsahim ; 
colon after pada b. 

uttarasva dhanu [f146a] pratt muicasva varma jahi Satrn viryd 
te krnotu | attri- [2] riksamtayiite 

This does not seem to be metrical: we may read uttarusva dhanuh 
o © © gatrin ° ° krnotu, assuming that the colon is properly 
placed; perhaps we might then read atri raksatu, but for the end I 
have no suggestion: as the first pada of the next stanza has been 
omitted perhaps the omission involved some of this stanza also. 
This is stanza 5. 

sapatnindm visdsahim | hantaram Satrném krnvo virajan 
gopatim [3] gavam. z 

Read: rsabharn tvi samainanamh sapatninaim visisahim | han- 
taram Satrinam krnmo virdjam gopatim gavim z 6 z 

This is a variant of RV 10. 166. 1. 

samudro sy apa jyestham indro devesu vrttraha | vydghram 
sinham tvd vrnvo da- [4] mitaram prdanyatam | 

In pada a read ‘sy apa jyestha, in b vrtrahi; in c krnmo, and 
in d prtanyatim. 

indrawa dhasyon adharim krnvasvograwa vaco visrnam sapat- 
tram [5] te Susyan taptdpdv wagne parydvairathayandm z 2 z 

For padas ab read indra iva dasyiin adharan krnusvogra iva 
vi srjan sapatnan: in c tapta apa iva°; for d I see nothing satis- 
factory. 


° 


om samvrsvaindms te Suskatn vrécai- [6] nam somajam sikhas 
sapattram sarvas tridhva tvam ekavrso bhava | 

In pidas ab we may read sam vrscainins te Suska vréciinin 
somajan, followed perhaps by Sikva: for c read sapatnin sarvans 
trdhva. 

tvam ugras tvam balis tva- [7%] m edhy avivacanam tvam 
prdanyatah pirvam sapattram avi dhiinusvdz 2% 

In pada a read ugras and bali, in b edhi vivicanah: in cd 
prtanyatah pirvin sapatnin ava dhiinusva. This is stanza 10. 


sapattras sa- [8] patnahendra wavrsto aksatah adhas sapatndas te 
padoh sarve satv abhisthutah 
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In pada a read asapatnas, in b ivaristo, in d santv abhisthitah. 
This is a variant of RV 10. 166. 2. 

mla- [9] yamto te khatamilasapattragnim esdm nir hvaydmi 
Sarirah havise kéma vida- [10] dha prands tade*o****cis krtah. 

For pada a read mlayantu te khatamilis sapatnai, in b agnim 
and Sarirat: in c probably kimo vidadhat pranins: d I am unable 
to restore. 

abhivardham abhibhavam sapattraksinam havih [11] rdastraya 
tubhya krnvas sapattrabhyas para tuva 

In pada b read sapatnaksayanam: in cd tubhyarn krnmas sapatne- 
bhyas parabhava. With this stanza cf S 1. 29. 4. 

yo na svo yo aruno ratir atipduru- [12] sah yugmasyeva praksa- 
yatas tasya mus chesa kiii cana | 

In pada a read nas and arano, for b ‘ratir atiptirusah: in d moc 
chesi. For a see S 1. 19. 3a. 


asapattram iti dve 2 z 

The two stanzas intended here are probably Paipp 10. 8. 4 and 5. 
(S 19.27.14 and 15): they read as follows: asapatnamn purustat 
pascin no ‘bhayarn krtam | savité ma daksinata uttarin ma Saci- 
patih z 15 z divo maditya raksantu bhimya raksantv agnayah | 
indragni raksatém ma purustad aSvinav abhitaS Sarma yacchatim | 
tiraScinighnya raksatu jitavedi bhitakrto me sarvatas santu varma 
216232 

The numerals are adjusted to the sequence of this hymn. 


4 
(S 4. 37) 

[f146a13] tvaya pirvam atharvano jaghino raksdnsy osadhe | 
tvaya jaghana kasyapas tva- [14] ya kanvo agastyah tvayd vayam 
apsaraso gandharvans caitayamasi | aja- [15] Sriigy aja raksas 
sarvan gandhena naSayd | nadim apsaraso apim tdram iwa sva- 
[16] sam gulgulih pala nalady uksagandhis prabandhini z yatra- 
martyapsv antah z [17] samudre turinyariturvasi pundarika | tat 
te paretapsarasas prativuddha abhi- [18] tana | yatra preikho 
gandharvanaim divi bandho hiranyaya z gandharvindm apsara- 
[19] sam dnantam iti saiigamam 2 yatrisvattha nyagrodha 
mahdvurksas Sindinah z [20] yatra vauksé haritarjundghatas karkari 
asamvadanti | tat paretapsarasah [f£146b] prativuddha abhitana 
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2 [2] tyam virus chikandino gandhasydpsarapate bhinaktu muskav 
api yatu Se- [3] pah z yemaganv osadhir virudham virydvati | 
ajasriigt ratakam ti- [4] ksnasrigi vartatu | apeteto psaraso gand- 
harvad yatra vo grha | ajassrigi ra- [5] taky ajasriigi vartatu z 
jaya dove psaraso gandharvads patayo yiiyam | apakra- [6] mat 
purusdd amartyé martyam ma sicadhvam z 2 z bhima indrasya 
hetayah Satapr- [7] stir ayasmai | nabhir gandharvan abhedya 
avakasatvarsatah z 3 z avakd- [8] Sam abhisaco bhischi bhydmta- 
yamainakam | gandharvan sarpan osadhe krnutasvapa- [9] pardya- 
nah z 4 2 unmaddayanti vabhisocayantir munimn agnim krnu- [10] 
tin moksdsinam apsaraso raghato yd§ caranti gandharvapatnir 
ajasrigy age [11] z 5 z dvetikrnvdnas parusam visvd ripadni vo 
bhuvat. | Sevaikam pii- [12] rvekam kumdaras sarvakesisah | priyo 
drée bhiitva gandharva sajate sriyam [13] tam ito nasayamasi z 6 z 

In the middle of £146a15 the ms corrects to (nadim) ny(aps°), 
and in £146b8 it corrects bhyam to dya. 

Read: tvaya pirvam atharvano jaghni raksinsy osadhe | tvaya 
jaghana kaSyapas tvaya kanvo agastyah z 1 z tvayaé vayam apsaraso 
gendharvans citayamasi | ajaSrigy aja raksas sarvan gandhena 
naSaya z 2 z nadim yantv apsaraso aparn taram iva Svasan | gul- 
gulih pala nalady duksagandhis prabandhini z 3 z yatramartya apsv 
antah samudre fturinyariturvasi pundarika | tat paretaipsarasas 
pratibuddha abhiitana z 4 z yatra prefikho gandharvanim divi 
bandho hiranyayah | tat ° ° ° z 5 z gandharvaénim apsara- 
sim anantam iti saigamam | tat ° ° ° z 6 z yatraSvattha 
nyagrodha mahavrksas Sikhandinah | tat ° ° ° 27 z yatra 
tvauksa harité arjuna aghatais karkaryah sarnvadanti | tat paretap- 
sarasah pratibuddha abhiitana z 8 z iyarn viruc chikhandino gand- 
harvasyapsarapateh | bhinattu muskav api yatu Sepah z 9 z eyam 
agann osadhir virudhamn viryavati | ajasrigy arataki tiksnaSrigi 
vy rsatu z 10 z apeteto ‘psaraso gandharva yatra vo grhah | ajasrigy 
arataky ajaSrigi vy rsatu z 11 z jaya id vo apsaraso gandharvis 
patayo yiyam | apa kramata purusid amartya martyarh ma sacadh- 
vam z 12 z bhima indrasya hetayah Sataprstir ayasmayih | tabhir 
gandharvan abhedyavakidin vy rsatu z 13 z avakadin abhiSocin 
tbigchi dyotayaminakin | gandharvin sarpin osadhe krnu ftasva- 
paparayanah z 14 z unmiadayantir abhiSocayantir munim agnim 
krnvantir tmoksisinam | apsaraso yas caranti gandharvapatnir 
ajasrigy aSe z 15 z dvaidhikrnvanas parusam visva riipani vo 








Sree 
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‘phavat | Svevaikah kapir iviikah kumiras sarvakeSakah | priyo 
drsa iva bhitva gandharvah sacate striyazh tam ito naSayimasi z 
16242 

St 3. The reading of b suggested here is not more objectionable 
than that of S, but perhaps not less so. 

St 4. In b it seems as if there were two names of apsarases 
Urvasi and Pundarika, and perhaps one or even two names ahead 
of these. This and the next two stt are new. 

St 9. At the end of this stanza I have kept the reading of the 
ms because there seems to be no basis for a better reading. 

St 14. Our ms gives only a little help in b. In c sarvan might 
be read for sarpin. At the end of d we might perhaps read tan 
svaparayanan. 

St 16. It may well be that we should add as a final pada vrah- 
mana viryavata (S st 11f); and then perhaps make two stanzas 


of our st 16. 
5 


[£146b13] yo vai vasadm devayate pacade vahutav a-[14] ma | 
mrtyosya baddhyate pase devinim ca yamasya ca z 7 z 

In pada b read pacate and probably °hutam; cf. § 12. 4.53. Ine 
read mrtyos sa badhyate. The numeral is one of a series of stanza 


numbers which was started wrongly at st 11 of the preceding hymn. 

daksinam sii- [15] rydm aditim sarasvati mrdayd kalpayantah 
imam vasdvicam adhu- [16] r vaseti tisro vasdtihata sadhasthe 
tisim agndu manasdikim juhomi [17] tan nas svddin bhitapatih 
krnotu 2 8 

Read sarasvatim and place colon after kalpayantah; we thus get 
two padas which are possible but somewhat suspicious. In d read 
vasa atihatis; in f read tar nas svadvim. 

svadvim nayatam savita krno- [18] tu | svddvim nayatam savita 
krnotu svddvim nayatim janita pasindm [19] juhuny agre 
vayundni vidvans tim nas sddvim bhitapatis krnotu z 9 z 

In pada a (which is written twice) read na etarn; also in b: place 
colon. In c bahiiny would be good, but it is not a sure correction; 
in d read svadvim. 

[f147%a] idam trtiyam vasini vasdsu mahimnenva garbho syd 
vivesah usati tvam usato gascha [2] devan sadyds santu yajasdnasya 
kimah z 10 z 

The ms interlines a correction “ tya” over sadyis, 
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In pada b read mahimnenva, or perhaps better °nvan; in c usati 
and gaccha: for d satyas ° yajamanasya kamah. 
imam bhajavajasva te stabhe- [3] jor yasyan indro varunas tad 
visite z mrmnam sa uhyam a gadhiras pasur viryam a |4] vive | 
In pada a imam bhaja would seem to be the first two words but 
the rest I cannot solve; in b yasyam, and perhaps visate: in ed I 
can do no more than divide the words and suggest viveSa at the end. 
This is stanza 5. 
vasaimsi srava sthaviram vipasyatam vasati siiva vaskayam dwwr- 
spria | vasdsi [5] siiva tarunam vibhdjane vasasi suca saficitam 
dhananam 
Read: vaSasi suva sthavirarn vipaScitatn vaSisi suva baskayarh 
divisprsam | vaSasi suva tarunarn vibhaijane vaSisi suva saiicitimn 
dhananaim z 6 z 
yat proksanam ayutad barhi- [6] syas pari caksinato vedaydvatu 
varsa samvurntyd atha gaur amime tasyds pino [7] abhavad varma- 
vasasam 212 z 
In pada a ayutad needs correction; one could think of ayatat 
(impf. tense of yat) but it is not very appealing; in b I would 
read daksinato vedya avaiti, with colon following. For c we might 
read vasa sarnvrkta yathaé gaur amimet, and in d varmavisah. 


namo mahimmna uta caksuse vam vasarursabho [8] manasa tat 
krnomi | devan abhitam pathibhis sivebhir ma no hinsistam harasa 
[9] ddivyena | 

In the right margin stands “namo mahimnah pathah.” 

In pada a read mahimna, in b vaSa rsabha. For a cf. TS 3. 3. 8, 
and with c cf. RV 1. 162. 21b. 

vasam askandhad rsabhas tisthantim aditim trisu garbham tam 
adya go veda [10] itt ya soma kalpatah z 

At the end of pada b I would read trsu, or trsum: in c gor; I 
can make nothing out of d. 

ripam ekas pary abhavad raja nimayika ucya- [11] te | prati- 
ripasydikam ripam ekas su kartu nas (pra°) 

In pada b read nimaika; in c prati® and ripam, and then for d 
possibly ripam ekasya kartana. This is stanza 10. 


prajapatis paramestht mrtyur vdisvd- [12] narasya sarasvatya 
nasvd yajhasya vasayddhi jajnire | 
It seems clear that we should read for pada d vasaya adhi jajiiire ; 
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pada a is correct, and other nominatives would seem desirable in b 
and c, so I would suggest in b and c vaisvanaraS ca | sarasvaty 
tanasva yajiias ca. 

yasya grhajdyeta va- [13] sa devakrtam havih nidhanam asya 
yesyam duhitro patyam iva z 

In pada a read grha ajayeta; in c asya esyamn would seem possi- 
ble, and in d duhitaro; dicchan in c would give a smoother reading. 

nasydtmakr- [14] ta patisthan nasya sutd guhe sya | vasa kam- 
neva dundamkaé paritya vijanata z 

In pada a read probably °krtah pra tisthan, in b peshohly nasya 
and syat: in c I can suggest nothing for karnneva dundamka; in 
d paritya would give a good reading. 

[15] ndinam orakse vrahmanebhyo na ma vi glapayati ca | atim 
na praty dvartaya- [16] d yasya gosu vasa syd z 

In pada a read simply rakse, in b na; in c atimam, in d syat. 

nasyd vasam & rumdhati deva manusyatita vasi ya- [17] d anviye 
vrahmanam tasmad eta bharad vasah z 

For pada a read probably nasya vaSim 4 rundhanti, in b manusya 
atitih: padas cd can stand I believe. This is stanza 15. 

vasam krnvdnd vaSaniya- [18] m dgam padam kalydny apavasya- 
mdnah avistam abhijdyamadnad yajnasya [19] mdtram abhijal- 
pamanah z 

In pada a read probably vaSim ° vaSiniyam agan; in b apavis- 
yamana (vas ‘ dwell’) might be possible: the beginning of c seems 
to have been lost so that the only sure word in this pada is abhija- 
yamana; in d read °jalpamana. 

indravantas te marutas tureya bhejire va- [20] se | turiyam 
ddityd rudras turiyam vasam vo vasdi z 

In pada b read turiyam, in d vaSavo vase. 

turiyabhajadi- [f14%b] tydm vasdiyds kavayo viduh yathdsyah 
satyika tanus catasya saklapedasa z 

For pada a read turiyabhaja adityan; for c I would suggest atha- 
syaih saty eka tanus, and for d possibly Satasya ciklpe tdaSa. 

[2] vasa vamtham anv apdsyam nakaprstham svarvidaditydya 
naimann dyam rsayas ca [3] tapasvinah z z 

Read: vaSirn vandyim anv apaSyan nikaprsthim svarvidah | 
adityaya namann dyann rsayas ca tapasvinah z 19 z 
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pade pade kalpantdditydigiraso yajuh idandm nvd [4] yam 
dasam udidam saha mucyate z 

In padas ab read ‘kalpantaditya° ; in c idanam and possibly vayo 
daSanarn, and in d possibly tad idyam: in c at least the suggestions 
may look in the right direction. This is stanza 20. 

vaseda vasdnomatir vasim ahus sara- [5] svati virdjam manyante 
vrsim vasvasa prthivi $a z 

In pada a read °dnumatir, in b sarasvatim; in c vasam, for d 
vasasa prthivi vasa. 

vasa destri sini- [6] vali vasokha nirrtir vasa | vasdyam manyur 
avisa tam manyum avasad va- [7] $a z 

In pada b read vaSosa; in c aviSat, and in d tam and aviSat. 

agnir vag udakam caksur mano vato vasi vasa | tamnam ko syds 
tan ve- [8] da yayodakrimad ekaya z 

In pada c read tanvam ko ‘syas, and in d yathod°. 

yam caksusi manasa samvidind hrda pa- [9] pasyanti kavayo 
manisinah | tasyds prajd adhipatis pasindm vasa [10] rajnandn 
tavaya sé svistah 

In pada b read paSyanti, in c prajadhi°; for d a possible form 
would be vaSa rajiarn taviyasa svista. 

ko vasaya tadho veda ka ulbam ca jaraéyu [11] ja tada tasyah 
ko veda karotuta veda id vahe z 

In pada a read probably vasiya idho, for b ka ulvarn ca jarayu 
ca; in c the first word is probably an accusative and stanin seems 
to fit the context best but it is a violent emendation: cf. however 
S 12. 4.18.; for d we might read ka uta veda yad vahe. Cf. the 
next two stanzas. This is stanza 25. 

aham asydé udo veda [12] aham ulvam jardyu jah udan asyaham 
veda adhotu veda thad vahe z 

If the suggestions made for the previous stanza are acceptable 
we may read here: aham asya tidho vedaham ulvarn jarayu ca | 
stanin asyaé aham vedidhota veda yad vahe. 

[13] naindém orakse ham tvad yamivasyds ca me tadan asyaham 
veda ksiram ulvam ja- [14] rayu jah z 

For pada a read nainim rakse ‘ham tvad, in b yi amavasyaS; in 
c standin asya aharn, and in d jariyu ca. Cf. st 14 above. 

kratur yom dadhi vaso jardyu pandam utvam nabhir usni- [15] 
Sam asyam ajaramam dahe tu mataram vasi vrahmabhis klptas sa 








tego wee 
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hy asya bandhuh z [16] zz ity atharvampdipaladayas sikhayam 
trayodasakandas sa- [17] samaptah zz zz prathamdnuvdkah zz 
atha caturdasa li- [18] khyatez 2 om namo nardyandya 

In padas ab the word division given above is the only suggestion 
I can make toward solving the difficulties of the text: in c read 
possibly ajarata duhe ° mitairam; d here is S 10.10.23d. This 
final stanza is number 28. 

The entire colophon would best be deleted; but the indication 
that the first anuvika ends here is probably correct: all the rest 
of the colophon is incorrect. 

The general theme of this hymn is of course quite clear, but the 
many uncertainties about details are baffling. 


6 
(RV 1. 32) 

[f147b18] orn indrasya na viryd- [19] ni pra vocam yani cakara 
prathamani vajri | ahamn ahim anv apa- [f148a] has tutardas pra 
vaksamand abhinat parvatindm z ahamn ahim parvata sisriyandm 
[2] tvastasmdi vajram svaryam utaksa avasra iva dhenavah syanda- 
mainaimjah samudra- [3] m ava jagmur dpah vrsdyamano vrnima 
somam trikadrukesv apivat sutasya | [4] &@ mdyakath maghava 
rita vajram ahamn ahinam prathamajim ahinim z yad indra- 
[5] ham prathamajam ahinim dtmayindm aminas prata mayah at 
svaryam janayan tyd- [6] m usdsam tavettra sattrum na kila 
yavrsca | aham vrttram vrttraturyam sum indro vajrena [7] 
mahata vadhena | skandhansiva kulisena vivrknahth sayatam upasrk 
pr- [8] thivyah z yodhyeva durmada & hi jihve mahaviram tuviba- 
dham rjisam [9] natarid asya sumatim vasindm sam rardnad pipisa 
indrasattruh apdd aha- [10] sto apunantra indram ahasya vajram 
adht Sano japydnah dhrsno vadhris pratimanam [11] vubhiisan 
putra vrttro asayad vyastah nadam na bhimnam amund Sayanam 
mano ruhdnad [12] ati yanty apah | yas ci vrttro mahind parya- 
tisthan tasim ahis pracyutahsi- [13] sin vabhiva | nicdvaya 
abhavad vrttraputrendro asya aravadaj jabhara | u- [14] uttara 
sir adharah putra dsid dinus Sraye mahavatsi na dhenuh Atis- 
thanti- [15] nam avruvesandnim kasthirém madhye nihitam 
Sariram. | [16] vrttrasya ninyam vi caranty apo dirgham tama 
asayad indrasatruh z dasa- [17] sapatnir ahigopa atistham nirud- 
dha dpah panineva gavah apam bi- [18] lam apthitam yad dsid 
vrttram jaghanvan apa ud vavara 2 asvayo vd- [19] ro bhagas tur 
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indras Sruke ya tva pratyaham deva ekah ajayo gam ajayas chu- 
[20] ra somaghavasrjat saptave sapta sindhiin. nadsmai vidyun na 
tanyatuh mise- [£148b] dham na yamyamikr dhrajinam ca | indras 
ced vidhate ahis cotapavatibhyo [2] maghava vi jajie | ahe yataram 
kram apasya indra indriyat te jaghnuso [3] bhor agaschat. nava 
ca yam navatim ca sravanti cyono na bhito ata- [4] ro rajansi | 
indro yato vasitasya raja Sramasya ca Srigino vajrabahuh | [5] 
Srayati raja ksayati carsaninimm alam na lems palita babhiva 
[6] z 2 

Read: indrasya nu viryani pra vocam yani cakara prathamani 
vajri | ahann ahim anv apas tatarda pra vaksana abhinat parva- 
tinim z 1 z ahann ahim parvate SiSriyanam tvastasmai vajram 
svaryam tataksa | vaSra iva dhenavah syandamana aijah samudram 
ava jagmur apah z 2 z vrsayamano ‘vrnita somam trikadrukesv 
apibat sutasya | 4 siyakarn maghavadatta vajram ahann enath 
prathamajim ahinam z 3 z yad indrahan prathamajim ahiném an 
mayinim aminas prota mayah | at siryam janayan dyim usasam 
taditna Satrum na kila vivitse z 4 z ahan vrtram vrtratararh vyansam 
indro vajrena mahataé vadhena | skandhansiva kulisena vivrk- 
nahih Sayata upaprk prthivyah z 5 z ayoddheva durmada 4 hi juhve 
‘mahaviram tuvibidham rjisam | natairid asya samrtim vadhainam 
sam trarina pipisa indraSatruh z 6 z apad ahasto aprtanyad indram 
asya vajram adhi sandu jaghina | vrsno vadhris pratimanam 
bubhiisan purutra vrtro aSayad vyastah z 7 z nadam na bhinnam 
amuna Sayanam mano ruhana ati yanty apah | yas cid vrtro mahina 
paryatisthat tasim ahis patsiitahsir babhuva z 8 z nicivaya abhavad 
vrtraputrendro asya ava vadhar jabhara | uttara sir adharah putra 
asid danuS Saye sahavatsi na dhenuh z 9 z atisthantinim anive- 
Saninim kaisthinarn madhye nihitam Sariram | vrtrasya ninyam vi 
caranty apo dirgharn tama ASayad indrasatruh z 10 z dasapatnir 
ahigopa atisthan niruddhi apah panineva gavah | apam bilam 
apihitam yad Asid vrtram jaghanvan apa tad vavara z 11 z asvyo 
varo ‘bhavas tad indra srke yat tva pratyahan deva ekah | ajayo gi 
ajayaS Sira somam avisrjas sartave sapta sindhin z 12 z nasmai 
vidyun na tanyatuh sisedha na yarn miham akirad dhrajinam ca | 
indras ca yad vividhate ahis cotaparibhyo maghava vi jigye z 13 z 
aher yatararn kam apasya indra hrdi yat te jaghnuso bhir agacchat 
| nava ca yan navatitn ca sravanti§ Syeno na bhito ataro rajansi 
z 14 z indro yato ‘vasitasya rijié Samasya ca Srigino vajrabahuh | 
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sed u raja ksayati carsaninim arin na nemis pari ta babhiiva z 15 
262 

St 6. In pada d our ms has rarini for RV rujinih. This may 
point towards a real variant, which could even be rarainah: this is 
good as to form, and if we should take it as referring to the waters 
it might give an acceptable meaning. 

St 13. The word dhrajinam given in b does not seem to be in 
the lexicons, but it is good as to form and its meaning suits the 
context as well as (d)hradunim of RV. Inc the ms reading points 
clearly to vividhite which seems possible and acceptable though not 
so good as yuyudhite of RV. 


7 
(RV 2.12; $ 20. 34) 


[£148b6] y6 jatd evd prathamé ménasvan devé devdn krétuna 
pa- [7] rydbhisat. | ydsya Sismdd rédasi abhyaseta nrmnasya 
mahna sé [8] jandsa indrah yds prthivit vanyatamamnaim ddriha- 
bhyds parvatan pré- [9] kuplan driknam yo antériksamn vimamé 
variyo y6 yam astabhrat sah | [10] y6 tvahim fnat sa sindhiin yo ga 
yudhdjan apadd vadésya yé sma- [11] nér antér agnim jajana 
samvrbhamatsu sah yénesd visvd cydvand [12] krtdni yé daésam 
vérnam tidaram gthdkah syaghniva y6 jigi- [13] vdn laksmydda- 
dhiryah pustyani sah y6 sma prschamti kiha séti [14] ghoramm 
utém ahiin neso astity enam sirydh prstir dhraja ima [15] minati 
sraddhismai dhatta sdndrah yé radhré- [16] sya coditd yah 
krsydsya y6 vrahméno nadamanasya ki- [17] réh yuktagravno y6 
vitd susiprd mutdsomanasyamdnah ydasydsvd- [18] sas pradisi ydsya 
gavo ydsya grama ydsya visve rapdsah yas siryam [19] yd usdsam 
jajana y6 apa neta sah yam krandasi samyati vihvd- [20] yete pari 
vira ubhdyd amitrah samandm cid ratham dtasthivdnsd [f£149a] 
ndnd& havete sindrah | yasmandnté vijayante janadso yam yiddhya- 
mand dvase hara- [2] nte | yd visvasya pratimanam babhisam y6 
cyatacyat sah ydsydsruto mahy éno drah | dhand- [3] n dvuddhya- 
manan sarvdi jaghdna yah sraddhete ndnu dadati sruddhydm yé 
disyo hanté [4] sas sandra | yas sdmbaram parvatesu ksiyantam 
catvaringyad Sardbhy anvavindan. | yo jayd- [5] mano yé hin 
jaghdna danam Sdyanam sdndrah yds Sdmbaram parydcaraksas 
chaci- [6] bhir yo vakrkasya vapibat sutam. antar girdu yajama- 
nam bahum janam yasmi- [7%] nn dsdurucaksat sah yds saptaragmir 
vrsabhas tuivisman avasrjat sdrvave sa- [8] ptd sindhiin. y6 rohindm 
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dsphurad vajrabahur dydm Grohan tvanija sah dyd- [9] va ca tasmai 
prthivi vasete | Stismas cid asya parvata bhayamte yah séma- [10] 
ka nijito vajrabahu y6 vajrahastas sa indrah yds sunvantim avati 
ya [11] pdcantam yds Samvata yas Sasamanam ati ydsya vréhma 
vardhanam ydsya sémo [12] ydsyddam radhas sé janassa indrah 
yds sunvaté pacate duddhra a cid vacam da- [13] darsi sti kilasu 
satyéh hvaydnta indra visdmta priydsah sivira- [14] sé vidadhasa 
videma jato vyaksat putror upasthe bhuvo na veda janitah | [15] 
parasya bhavisyamano hnojo ksad vata devdnam sa jandsa tndra- 
[16] yah z somakdmo haryasya sur yasmdd rejamte bhuvandne 
visvad yayo ja- [17] ghamna sambaram yas ca Susnam ya ekaviras 
sa jandssa indrayah z 1 z 

In £148b17 over the end of st 6c the ms interlines “ mantram ” ; 
and in £149a2 it corrects (mahy eno) drah to da. 

Read: yo jata eva prathamo manasvan devo devin kratuna parya- 
bhiisat | yasya Susmad rodasi abhyasetizn nrmnasya mahna sa 
janasa indrah z 1 z yas prthivim vyathaminim adrnhad yas par- 
vatin prakupitan aramnat | yo antariksarn vimame variyo yo dyim 
astabhnat sa ° ° z 2 z yo hatvihim arinat sapta sindhiin yo 
_ ga udajad apadha valasya | yo ‘Smanor antar agnirm jajina sarnvrk 
samatsu sa © ° z 3 z yenema viSva cyavana krtini yo dasam 
varnam adharam guhaikah | Svaghniva yo jigivan laksam adad 
aryah pustanisa ° ° z%4z yam sma prechanti kuha seti ghoram 
utem ahur naiso astity enam | so aryah pustir dhraja iva minati 
Srad asmaii dhattasa © ° 2z5z yo radhrasya coditaé yas krsasya 
yo vrahmano nadhamianasya kireh | yuktagravno yo ‘vita suSiprah 
sutasomasya sa ° ° z 6 z yasyaSvasas pradi§i yasya gavo yasya 
grama yasya visve rathisah | yas siiryarn ya usasath jajana yo apam 
neti sa ° ° gz % z yamn krandasi samyati vihvayete pare ‘vara 
ubhayé amitrah | saminarn cid ratham atasthivansi nina havete 
sa ° ° 428z yasmin na rte vijayante janiso yam yuddhyamana 
avase havante | yo viSvasya pratimanar bubhiisur yo ‘cyutacyut sa 
p © 2492 yaS SaSvato mahy eno dadhanin abudhyaminin sarvai 
jaghana | yas Sardhate nainudadati Srdhyirn yo dasyor hanta sa 
° ° 2 10 z yaS Sambaram parvatesu ksiyantam SatvarinSyam 
Sarady anvavindat | ojiyamino yo ‘him jaghina dinum Sayinam sa 
© ° 2112 yaS Sambararn paryaraksac chacibhir yo vakrksad yo 
vapibat sutam | antar giriu tyajamainam bahumn janammt+ yasminn 
amirchat sa ° ° z 12 2 yas saptaraSmir vrsabhas tuvismin 
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avasrjat sartave sapta sindhiin | yo rauhinam asphurad vajrabahur 
dyam drohantam sa © ©° z 13 z dyava cid asmai prthivi vasete 
Susmac cid asya parvata bhayante | yah somapa nicito vajrabahur 
yo vajrahastassa © ° 2142 yas sunvantam avati yah pacantam 
yaS Sansantamn yaS SaSamanam iti | yasya vrahma vardhanam 
yasya somo yasyedam radhassa ° ° z15z yas sunvate pacate 
dudhra 4 cid vajazn dardarsi sa kilisi satyah | vayam ta indra 
visantah priyasah suviraso vidatham 4 vadema z 16 jato ‘dhyaksah 
pitror upasthe bhuvo na veda janituh parasya | tavisyamino ‘nu 
yo ‘ksad vraté devanith sa ° ° z 17 yah somakimo haryaSvah 
sirir yasmad rejante bhuvanani visva | yo jaghina Sambararn yas 
ca Susnam ya ekaviras sa jandsa indrah z 18 z 7 z 

St 9. In pada c bubhisur is given as being rather closer to our 
ms than babhiiva as in RV and S. 

St 10. In pada b RV and S have amanyamanafi charva; our 
sarvah may of course be a copyist’s mistaken correction. 

St 11. In pada c I cannot see that ojiyaminam of RV and § is 
any better than the reading of our ms; so I have kept the latter. 

St 12. This is not in RV; it is S 20. 34. 12. 

St 16. This is st 15 in RV, st 18 in §; the last stanza in each of 
those versions. It would be more appropriate as final stanza here. 

St 17. This stanza and the next are not in RV; in S they are 
16 and 17, standing thus before the stanza which in no. 16 here. 

The emendations ‘dhyaksah (17a) and ‘ksad (17c) are not 
inevitable: the beginning of 17b seems to be correct, bhuvo na 
veda, so I have accepted it here and it is supported by mss of S; 
but RV 5.12. 3b bhuvo navedi ucathasya navyah suggests that we 
might read here bhuvo navedi °. In 18a haryaSvah sirir is surely 
correct ; four mss of S point to this reading. 


8 
(S 19.10. and 11; RV 7. 35) 


[£149a18] Sdn na indragni bhavatasdvobhih sam na indravérund 
ratéhavyd $4- [19] m indrasomaya savitdya Sam ydh San indra- 
pisinad vdjasya- [£149b] tau z Sat no bhadgas sim u nds Sansom 
astu Sam no aryamd purujaté astu | $4 no dhatd $4- [2] m u dharté 
no astu San na airict bhavatu svadhabhih Sam rédasi vrhati Sam 
no ddrih [3] S4m no devandm suhdvani santu | sam no agnir 
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jotiraniko astu $4 no mitravarundm [4] asvind Sém Samn nas 
sukftam sukftini samtu sam na isiro abhi vatu vat. gdm no dyd- 
[5] vaprthivi pirvahutiu gam antdériksam drsdye no astu sam 
dsadhir vanino bhavantu [6] Sam no rdjasah pdtir astu jismih 
$4 na indro vdsubhir devo astu Sém ddityébhi- [7%] r vdarunah 
susansas 4m no rudrébhir jalasas $4 nas tvdstaé gnabhir tha srnotu 
Sam na- [8] s somo bhavatu vréhma sam no gravanas sém u santu 
yajnah sam nas svarindm utayd bhad- [9] vantu s4m no bhavantu 
pradigas catasrah Sam nas parvata dhruvayo bhavantu sam nas 
sindhava- [10] $ Sam u mantv dpah Sam no dditir bhavatu 
vratébhih sam no bhavanti maritas svarkah sam [11] no visnuh 
Sam u piisd no astu | Sam no bhavitram sam uv astu vayih sarin 
no devas savi [12] ta trayamanah samn no bhavantisdso vibhati | 
Sam nas parjanyo bhavatu prajabhya- [13] § Sam na kséttrasya 
patir astu Sambhiuh z Sdmn nas satydsya patayo bhavantu Sam no 
drva- [14] ntas Sam u santu gavah san na rbhavas sukftas suhdstih 
Sam no bhavantu pitéro [15] havesu | Sdn no devd visvé devia 
bhavantu sam sdrasvali saha dhibhir astu | [16] Sam abhisdcas Sdn 
u ratisdcas San no divyds parthivas Sam no apyas $d- [17] n no aja 
ékapad devé astu sin no hir vudhnyas $4 samudrah Sdn no apa 
napd- [18] t perir astu sam nas prsnir bhavatu devagopah aditya 
rudrd vasavo ju- [19] satam vidam vréhma kriyamanam néviryas 
Srnvantu no divyds parthiva- [f151a] so géjata utd ye yajniydsah 
yé devandmm rlvijo yajhiyaso manor ydjatra amfta r- [2] tajnah 
té no rasantém urugdyam adya yiiyam pata svastibhis sada nah z z 
tad astu mittrd- [3] varund tad agne Sam yor asmabhyam idam 
astu Sambhum | asimahi gatum uta pratistham namo [4] dive 
vrhate sidhaniyaz 2 

Read: San na indrigni bhavatém avobhih Sar na indravaruna 
ratahavya | Sam indrasoma suvitiya Sarn yoh Sam na indrapisana 
vajasitiu z 1 z Samm no bhagaS Sam u na§ Sanso astu Sam nah 
puramdhis Sam u santu riyah | Sam nas satyasya suyamasya Sansas 
Sarn no aryama purujato astu z 2 z Sam no dhata Sam u dharta no 
astu Sarn na uriici bhavatu svadhabhih | Sarn rodasi vrhati Samm no 
adrih Sarn no devanarn suhavini santu z 3 z Sarn no agnir jyotira- 
niko astu Samm no mitravarunai aSvini Sam | Sam nas sukrtam 
sukrtani santu Samm na isiro abhi vatu vatah z 4 z Sam no 
dyavaprthivi pirvahitau Sam antariksarn drSaye no astu | Sar na 
osadhir vanino bhavantu Samm no rajasah patir astu jisnuh z 5 z 
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San na indro vasubhir devo astu Sam Adityebhir varunah suéansah | 
Sam no rudro rudrebhir jalasas Sarn nas tvasta gnabhir iha Srnotu 26z 
arn nas somo bhavatu vrahma Sarh naS Sarh no gravanas Sam u santu 
yajiah | Sarh nas svarinarn mitayo bhavantu Sarh nas prasvas Sam Vv 
astu vedih z 7 z Sarn nas sirya urucaks& ud etu Sam no bhavantu 
pradisaS catasrah | Sarn nas parvataé dhruvayo bhavantu Sam nas 
sindhavas Sam u santv apah z 8 z Sam no aditir bhavatu vratebhih 
Sarn no bhavantu marutas svarkaih | Sam no visnuh Sam u piisé no 
astu Sarn no bhavitrarn Sam v astu vayuh z 9 z Sam no devas savita 
triyaminah Sam no bhavantiisaso vibhitih Sam nah parjanyo 
bhavatu prajabhyas Samm nah ksetrasya patir astu Sambhuh z 10 z 
Sarn nas satyasya patayo bhavantu Sam no arvantaS Sam u santu 
gavah | Sarn na rbhavas sukrtas suhastah Sam no bhavantu pitaro 
havesu z 11 z Sarn no deva viSvadeva bhavantu Samm sarasvati saha 
dhibhir astu | Sam abhisicaS Sam u raitisica$ Sar no divyas parthi- 
vas Sarn no apyah z 12 z Sarn no aja ekapid devo astu Sarh no “hir 
budhnyaS Sarn samudrah | Sarn no apam napat perur astu Sarh nas 
prsnir bhavatu devagopih z 13 z Aditya rudra vasavo jusantiam 
idarn vrahma kriyamanam naviyah | Srnvantu no divyas parthivaso 
gojata uta ye yajniyasah z 14 z ye devanim rtvijo yajiiyéso manor 
yajatra amrta rtajiah | te no risantém urugiyam adya yiyam pata 
svastibhih sadié nah z 15 z tad astu mitrivaruna tad agne Sar yor 
asmabhyam idam astu Sastam | aSimahi gitum uta pratistham 
namo dive vrhate sidhanaya z 16 z 8 z 

Our ms omits 2be, 7d and 8a; these paidas I have restored to the 
text. St 16 here and S 19. 10. 6 are RV 5. 47.7. 

St 8. In pada b Ppp and S have a word order different from 
that of RV. 

St 11. This stanza and the next are stt 12 and 11 in RV; 8 has 
them as here. 

St 13. In pada d S has Sam ahir; no should be restored. 

St 14. In pada a Ppp and S agree, RV has jusanta. 

St 15. In pada a Ppp and S agree, RV has yajiiiya yajiiiyanim. 

St 16. ‘S and RV have gadham in a, and sidaniya in d. 


9 
(S 5.29) 


[f151a4] agndv agnis carati pravista fsindm putré a- [5] 
dhiraja esah | tasmat juhomi havisd ghrtena ma devandm yiyavad 
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bhagadheyam | [6] yuktau vaha jatavedas parastad agne viddhi 
kriyamanam yayedam | tvatr bhisajad bhesa- [7%] jasyasi gartha 
tvaya gnam asvam purusam sanema z tatha tvam agne krnu 
jatavedo nena [8] vidvdn havisa yavisthah | pisaco sya tapo dideva 
yatha so mya paridhis patatth [9] yo sya tadeva yatamo jaghasi 
yatha somasya paridhis patatih tatha tvam agne kr- [10] nu 
jatavedo visvebhir devdis saha samvidanah z moksau na viddhi 
hrdayam na [11] viddhi jihvam nrdamdhi pra dabha Srnihi | 
pisico sya tamo jaghdsd- [12] sdgne yavisthas pratha tam Srnihi | 
ya bhasya rtam yad itam yat parabhrtam dtmano [13] jagadham 
uta yat pisdcath tad agne vidvan punar a bhara tvam Sarire pranam 
asi- [14] m erayd sam srjema z apam tva pane yatamo dadambha 
odane manthe diva ota [15] lehe | tad dtmand prajayd pisaca 
vyatayantém agado yam astu z ksire tvd [16] mdmse yatamo 
dadambha aklistapasye Satane dhdnya yah | tad adtmand prajaya 
[17] pisdcd vydtayantim agado yam astu z ya me sapakve Savale 
vipakve t- [18] mam pisico sane didambhah tvam indro vaji 
vajrena yantu bhanatva somas Si- [19] ro stu jisnuh diva tva 
naktam yatamo didambhas kravydd yatus Sayane pisd- [f151b] cah 
ud agne dvan prthak. Srnihy apy enam dehi nirrte upasthe | 
_ somasyendrasya va- [2] runasya rajno visnor balena savitus savena 
| agner hotrena prnute pisacam [3] manohanam jahi jatavedas 
sahobhih bhraddhemat jusatim daksindyur yatha ji- [4] vany 
agado bhavasiz 2 punas tvd pranas punara ity dyus punas caksus 
punar ditu [5] srotram | apa sthé no duritani visvd Satam himas 
sarvaviro madema z punar asmai [6| mano dhehi punar dyus punar 
balam | apdmnam asyas pranam cagnaya vardhaya ji- [7%] vase | 
caksus sirya punar dehi vatas pranam sam irayas Sariram asya 
mamsany agne [8] sambhdvaya tvam z samdbhara jatavedo yaj 
jagdham yat parabhrtam | gatriny asya [9] kalpayatém ayam | 
agne virapsinam medhyam ayaksmam krnu jivase z sam ma [10] 
sincatu maruta ity eka z 

In f151a12 the ms corrects (pra)tha to (pra) ca. 

Read: agnav agni§ carati pravista rsinaith putro adhirija esah | 
tasmai juhomi havisé ghrtena ma devanim yoyuvad bhagadheyam 
z 1 z yukto vaha jatavedas purastad agne viddhi kriyamanarm 
yathedam | tvarn bhisaj bhesajasyasi karté tvayi gim aSvatn 
purusarh sanema z 2 z tatha tvam agne krnu jatavedo ‘nena vidvin 
havisa yavistha | pisico ‘sya yatamo dideva yatha so ‘sya paridhis 
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patati z 3 z yo ‘sya dideva yatamo jaghasa yatha so ‘sya paridhis 
patati | tatha tvam agne krnu jatavedo visvebhir devais saha satn- 
vidinah z 4 z aksyau ni vidhya hrdayam ni vidhya jihvam ni trndhi 
pra dato Srnihi | piSico ‘sya yatamo jaghisagne yavistha prati tam 
§rnihi z 5 z yad asya hrtarn yad itam yat parabhrtam atmano jag- 
dham uta yat piSacaih | tad agne vidvin punar abhara tvamn Sarire 
pranam asum iraya sam srjema z 6 z apam tva pane yatamo 
dadambhaudane manthe diva uta lehe | tad aitmana prajaya pisaca 
vi yatayantam agado ‘yam astu z 7 z ksire tvi mamse yatamo 
dadambhaklistapacye ‘Sane dhanye yah | tad itmana prajaya pisicd 
vi yatayantam agado ‘yam astu z 8 z ime supakve Sabale vipakve yo 
mam pisico ‘Sane dadambha | tam indro vaji vajrena hantu 
bhinattu somas Siro ‘sya jisnuh z 9 z diva tvé naktarn yatamo 
dadambha kravyid yatuS Sayane pisaicah | tad agne vidvan prthak 
Srnihy apy enarn dhehi nirrter upasthe z 10 z somasyendrasya 
varunasya rajiio visnor balena savitus savena | agner hotrena pra 
nude piSacarn manohanarn jahi jitavedas sahobhih | tbhraddheman 
jusatamn daksiniyur+ yatha jivane agado bhavisi z 11 z punas tva 
pranas punar ditu fiyus punas caksus punar ditu Srotram | apa 
tisthin no duritini viSvi Satarn himis sarvavira madema z 12 z 
punar asmai mano dhehi punar ayus punar balam | apinam asya 
pranarn cigne vardhaya jivase z 13 z caksus sirya punar dhehi viata 
prinar sam iraya | Sariram asya miarhsiny agne sarn bhivaya tvam 
z 14 z samabhara jatavedo yaj jagdham yat parabhrtam | gatriny 
asya kalpantém anSur iva pyayatim ayam z 15 z somasyeva jatavedo 
ansur & pyayatim ayam | agne virapSinata medhyam ayaksmam 
krnu jivase z 16 z sath mf sificantu marutas sam pisdi sam 
vrhaspatih | sata miyam agnis sificatu prajayaé ca dhanena ca 
dirgham ayus krnotu me z 17 z9z 

This hymn differs considerably from the version of § in general 
and in details; the more important variations are mentioned. 

St 1. This is very close to AS 8. 14. 4, which has momuhad in d. 
In S 4. 39. 9 and in other texts there are numerous variants. 

St 4. InS st 3 has only three pidas, with nothing to correspond 
to our a. A pida similar to our pada a should probably be restored 
in S. 

St 6. For pada d S has Sarire mifisam asum erayimah, which 
is better. 

St 7. Pada b is new; diva may not be correct for we seem to 
need a word to match the other three; such as diha (< dih). 
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St 9. This is S Gab and 10cd. In stanza 10 padas cd are new. 
St 11. With padas abe cf S 9.2. Gabe; with d cf S 5. 29. 10b; 
padas ef are new. 
St 12. With padas abc cf S 6. 53. 2abd, and for d cf S 12. 2. 28d. 
Stanzas 13 and 14 are new, and st. 17 has appeared as Ppp 
6. 18. 1; it is also S 7. 33. 1. 
10 


[f151b10] vt muiicimi vrahmand jatavedasam agnim hotara- 
[11] sajaram rayasprtam | sarva devinam janimani vidvin 
yathabhagam vahatu vyam a- [12] gnih ye pumanso yatudhandm ya 
striyo ydtudhainyah balavad indrasya vajrend [13] vdcindnu 
vahnyatam 2 2 om avdcindnu vahnyatam z z om yam [14] 
Sapo yo ni$ Sapati yam dvismo yo dvesat pisicas kravyadham agne 
mahata vadhe- [15] na tam atragi pradahdj jatavedah z adrebhe sya 
vaghdsyapsardyus kanvena [16] samvide yatumdvan ubikaydtu 
bhramalo yasya ydtus tvam yd nidesi vaghim [17] stpitnyds tena 
Srayahi | r utamamhidhehibhih yas prapdd rodhanasyddide- [18] 
vanam kravydt pisica kravigas tutrpsam ulikaydtum bhramalo 
yasya ydtus tvam. z [19] yas pdureneta rathena kravydd yatas 
pisunas pisunas pisunas pisicah [20] vdtsvanarena samyuja siiryena 
z mo no vanim mrgayan yas ca nas krsim pratisthd- [f152a] d 
yatubhir yas ca nas Saphaddhasta rudras saratha tvdyun asyatam «x 
vasituma vr- [2] tra tamrdataéram alokdsmdai pradigo bhavantu | 
sa nemam tapatam rodasi ubhe tam a- [3] trap pradahaj jaitavedah 
jyotismatis tatabhna yd salocand pratyosantis tam no [4] yds te 
agne tabhir me marmdny abhito nudasva ma sé dabhan yatudhana 
nrcaksah [5] apo devis pasicinim apa nisyantv dsyam yatheyam 
amsamaitmanam anadhrsya pu- [6] nas pathd sadam puspe sadam 
phale sadam indrabhi raksatam | sada pisicin miya- [7] ntdrnn 
mahisim itsesi kas cana z ye patanto ydtudhandm diva naktam 
updcaram [8] ratre ma tebhyo raksatv ahnatmanam pari dade z 

In the right margin of f152a is written “ maSaya prapragva” 
(as nearly as I can make out), with indication that it is to be 
inserted after pathaé sadam. 

Read: vi muficimi vrahmanai jatavedasam agnim hotairam 
ajaram rathasprtam | sarva devanam janimani vidvan yathabhagam 
vahatu havyam agnih z 1 z ye puménso yatudhina yas striyo 
yatudhanyah | balavad indrasya vajrenavacina ni badhyantaim z 2 z 
yatn Sapimo yo nas Sapati yarn dvismo yo dvesat pisaicah | kravy- 
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idam agner mahata vadhena tam atrapi pra dahaj jatavedih z 3 z 4 
rebhe ‘sya vaghi asyapsara yas kanvena samvide yatumavan | 
ulikayitur bhrmalo yas ca yatus tvarn ya nudesi vaghis sapitryas 
ttena Srayahi | r uta mambhidhehibhiht z 4 z tyas prapad 
rodhanasyadidevanamt+ kravyat pisicas kravisas titrpsan | 
ulikayatur bhrmalo © ° ©° 2g 5 z yas paurenaiti rathena kra- 
yad yatus piSunah | piSunas piSunas pisaco vaiSvanarena sammyuja 
siryena z 6 z ¢mo no vanith mrgayamt yas ca nas krsimn pratisthad 
yatubhih | yaS ca nas Saphaddhastaé rudras sarathamh ftviyun 
asyatam z 7 z +vasitu mavrtra ta mrdatiramt dloka asmai pradigo 
bhavantu | sam enarn tapatam rodasi ubhe tam atrapi pra dahaj 
jatavedah z 8 z jyotismatis tapana yis surocanah pratyosantis tanvo 
yas te agne | talhir me varmany abhito nudasva mai mai dabhan 
yatudhana nrcaksah z 9 z apo devis pisicinim apa nahyantv asyam 
| tyatheyam ammsamaitmanamf{ anddhrsya punas patat z 10 z sadam 
puspe sadarn phale sadam indrabhiraksatam | sada pisici miyantam 
maisim ucchesi kas cana z 11 z ye patanto yatudhana divi naktam 
upacaran | ratri ma tebhyo raksatv ahnitmanam pari dade z 12 z 
10z 

St1. For this see also KauS. 6. 11. 

St 2. In pada d ny uhyantim might be considered. 

St 5. Separately the words of pida a seem clear but emenda- 
tion seems needed and I have nothing to offer. 

St 6. In pada c piSunas pistas would be a much better reading. 

St 8. At the end of pada a probably tamn mrditiram is intended. 

St 9. With this cf ApS 4. 6. 4. 

St 11. The first part of this does not seem very good: for d see 
Ppp 10. 12. 9d. 


11 
(S 19. 28-30) 


[£152a8] imam badhnami te manim dirghayutva- [9] ya varcase 
| darbham sapattrajambhanam dvisatas tapanam hrdah Sattrnam 
tapayam ma- [10] nah druhadndas sarvans tvam darbha ghar- 
miivabhit sa tapayam z gharmdivabhitapamta [11] darbha dvisato 
ni caSan mane hrdih sapatnanam bhindhir indrawwa vivrjam [12] 
balam z bhindhi darbha sapatnénam hrdayam dvisatam mane | 
udyam tvacam i- [13] va bhiimydm Srayesim vi patayah z chindhi 
darbha sapatnin me chi me prtandya- [14] tah chindhi me sarva 
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druhandah chindi me dvisato mane | bhindhi darbha sa- [15] 
patnin me bhindht me prtandyatah bhindhi me sarva druhandah 
bhindhi me dvisato ma- [16] ne z klanta darbha sapatnan me klanta 
me prtandyatah klanta me sarvd druhdndah [17] klanta me dvisato 
mane z pinsa darbha sapattrin me pisa me prtandyatah pin- [18] 
$a me sarvan druhdndah pinsa me dvisato mane z viddhi darbha 
sapatndr me [19] viddhi me prtandyatah viddhi me sarvan dru- 
hando viddhi me dvisato mane z [f152b] niksa darbha sapatnd me 
niksa me prtandyatah niksa me sarvan druhdndo ni- [2] ksa me 
dvisato mane z trndhi darbha sapatndn me trndhi me prtandyatah 
| [3] trndhi me sarvin druhandah trndhi me dvisato mane z 
bhanktt darbha sapatnar me bhakti [4] me prtandyatah bhankti 
me sarvan druhdndah bhankti me dvisato mane z mrda [5] darbha 
sapatran me mrda me prtandyatah mrda me sarvin druhdndah 
mrda me dvi- [6] sato mane z mantha darbha sapatna me mantha 
me prtandiyatah mantha me [7%] sarvén druhando mantha me 
dvisato mane z pindhi darbha sapatnin me pindhi [8] me prtand- 
yatah pindht me sarvdn druhdndas pindi me dvisato mane z [9] 
osa darbha sapatnar me osa me prtandyatah osa me sarvan druhdnda 
osa [10] me dvisato mane daha darbhas sapatnd me daha saha me 
prtandyatah | [11] daha me sarvan druhando daha me dvisato 
mane z jahi darbha sapa- [12] tna me jahi me prtandyatah jahi 
me sarvan druhdndo jahi me dvi- [13] sato mahe z yat te darbha 
jaramrtyus sate sanmasu manma te | tenemam [14] manmani 
krntvd sapatnan jahi viryamam. z Satam te darbha varmani sa- 
[15] hasram virydni | te tvam asmai visve tvam deva jarase bhar- 
tava daduh z tva- [16] m indrad devavarmahus tvém darbha vrah- 
manaspatim | tvdm indrasyahur varma tvam [17] rastrani sarva 
raksasi z sapatnaksenam darbha ca dvisatas tapanam hr- [18] dah 
z sant ksattrasya vardhasya tanupanam krnomi te | yat samudro 
bhy akranda- [f153a] ¢ parjanyo vidyutaé saha | tato hiranyayo 
bindus tato darbho ajdyata zz zz [2] iti kusadarbhasiktam. 
22 zz itty atharvanikapaippalddayas sakha- [3] yam trayodasas 
kandas samaptah zz 2z kdnda 18 2 zz atha trayodasas 
prathamadydyah z om namo ndrayandya z om mahdgana- [4] 
pataye z om namo jvalabhagavatydih om namas tilottamayai 2 2 
om namas siryd- [5] yaz 2 

In the right margin of f152a is “darbhadhi rei”: the form 
viddhi in £152a18 is corrected to vindi, and the two occurrences in 
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line 19 seem to be corrected to vindhi. In f152b3 the two forms 
bhankti and bhakti are corrected to bhaikti. 

Read: imatn badhnimi te manim dirghiyutvaya varcase | 
darbharn sapatnajambhanamn dvisatas tapanarn hrdah z 1 z 
dvisatas tapanatn hrdas Satrinaimm tapayan manah | durhirdas 
sarvans tvarn darbha gharma ivabhit sarntipaya z 2 z gharma iva- 
bhitapan darbha dvisato nigocan mane | hrdah.sapatnanim bhin- 
dhindra iva virujan balam z 3 z bhindhi darbha sapatninim 
hrdayarn dvisatirn mane | udyan tvacam iva bhiimyam Sira esirm 
vi pataya z 4 z chindhi darbha sapatnin me chindhi me prtanayatah 
| chindhi me sarvan durhirdaS chindhi me dvisato mane z 5 z 
bhindhi ° ° ° ° g 62 krnta ° ° ° ° g % @ pina 
iad: | S| Mae | | | didi 
zs10ztrndhi ° ° ° ° gilsbhafidhi ° ° ° ° 3133 
mrda ° ° ° ° g132mantha ° ° ° ° g 14 z pindhi 
° f= © gtMceam * © © © sHMe@m* * ¢ 
z 17% z jahi darbha sapatnin me jahi me prtanayatah | jahi me 
sarvan durhirdo jahi me dvisato mane z 18 z yat te darbha jara- 
mrtyu Satara marmasu marma te | tenemam tmanmani krtva 
sapatnan jahi viryaisim z 19 z Satarn te darbha varmani sahasrarmn 
viryani te | tam asmai viSve tvarn deva jarase bhartava aduh z 20 z 
tvitn indra devavarmahus tvirn darbha vrahmanaspatim | tvam 
indrasyihur varma tvam rastrini sarva raksasi z 21 z sapatnaksa- 
yanam darbha dvisatas tapanarn hrdah | mani ksatrasya vrd- 
dhasya taniipinam krnomi te z 22 z yat samudro ‘bhyakrandat 
parjanyo vidyuta saha | tato hiranyayo bindus tato darbho ajiyata 
z 23 z 11 z iti kusadarbhasiktam zz 

There is no indication in the ms of three hymns as given in §, 
and there is no reason for separating the material into three. In 
the first 18 stanzas the variants are unimportant: our stt 5 and 6 
are 6 and 5 in S; as its seventh S has a stanza with vriéca, which I 
have not restored to our version. In S 19.29.3 rundhi appears 
for our bhaidhi. 

The difficulties are in the last five stanzas; I have not solved 
them but the readings offered here do not depart far from our ms 
and so may find some commendation. 

The colophons are misplaced and do not seem to be worth editing. 
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[£153a6] om antarhitam me vrhad anteriksam antarhitds parvata 
agnayo me | ma- [7] hisém radhy avacadra esat pratyak endm 
pratisarena hanmi | tapasva mdvartaro ma- [8] d bhavatho dwar 
varma prthivim ca krnvahe z antarhitarn mamdma prasthitam a- 
[9] ntarhitas paramesthi prajapatih antarhitas sarparajio viran 
me antarhi- [10] tah puruso medhyo me antarhitah me sad urvis 
sadhracir antarhitds sidhyd pa- [11] pata me z marsayas pracitaso 
antarhitas siiryo matarisya antarhita na- [12] dydh syandamanan 
antarhita osadhis puspinir me | antarhitas pasava- [13] s kaksa 
me antarhitam vayo yat patattri | antarhitd sa isavo vrahmandnam 
a- [14] ntarhita vanaspataya myala z antarhitd devatalpds puro me 
ntarhita jaga- [15] tis chandasadn me | antarhitd agnayo dhrsnyi 
me antarhita rtavartava me | a- [16] ntarhité me samudra dvddasa 
me ntarhitad usast taraka me | antarhita [17] me pradisas catasra 
antar bhita havyam ca deyam mahisdm radhy avacara esat pratyak 
e- [18] nam pratisarena hanmi | 

Read: antarhitarhn me vrhad antariksam antarhités parvata 
agnayo me | mahisin radhye ‘vacara esah pratyag enan pratisarena 
- hanmi z 1 z tapasva maivantaro mad bhavatha divam varma prthi- 
vith ca krnmahe | mahisin ° ° ©° zg 22 antarhitam me sima 
prasthitam antarhitas paramesthi prajipatih | mahisin ° ©° ° 
z 3 z antarhitas sarparijiio virin me antarhitah puruso medhyo me 
| mahisin ° ° ° g 42 antarhitaé me sad irvis sadhricir 
antarhitais sidhya apapata me | mahisin ° ° ©° zg 5z antarhiti 
ma rsayas pracetaso antarhitas siiryo matarisva | mahisin ° ° ° 
z 6 z antarhitaé nadyah syandamana antarhita osadhis puspinir me | 
mahisin ° ° ° zz antarhitaés paSavas kaksi me antarhitam 
me vayo yat patatri| mahisin ° ° ° 2 8z antarhité ma isavo 
vrahmananam antarhitéa vanaspatayo ¢myala | mahisin ° ° ° 
z 9 z antarhita devatalpais puro me ‘ntarhita jagati§ chandasa me | 
mahisin ° ° ° 2z10z antarhitaé agnayo dhrsnya me antarhiti 
rtava artava me | mahisin © ° ° gz 11z antarhité samudra 
dvidasi me ‘ntarhité usasi taraké me | mahisin ° ° ° 2122 
antarhité me pradisas catasro antarhitam bhitam havyam ca deyam 
| mahisin radhye ‘vacara esah pratyag enan pratisarena hanmi 
z13212z2 

It seems reasonably sure that the arrangement with refrain is 
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correct: the d pida appears S 4. 40. 1d-8d. The emendation of the 
first pada of the refrain seems possible but more can hardly be said. 
At the end of 9b we might read ‘mlah. 


13 


[£153a18] hanmi te ham krtam havir ye me ghoram acikrtah | 
a- [19] pamcyo tau ubhdu bahi apisydsydsyam | api nisyasi te baha 
api nihyd- [f153b] myasydsyam | agner devasya manyamand tena 
te varsam havir yome ghomaram adikrtah z u- [2] ditas Satayo- 
janam indro vartayate ratham sdyakam ksuravantam manim aher 
jata- [3] ni jambhaya z drdha sentyayam hata udara sarpinah 
praschast dvestraya- [4] ntas svdpindam adan yuva z pdipaka 
papariipaka kim me sakhayam & tura | [5] namami pasyaga rapah 
yasyosadhayas prasarpathaiigam afigam parusas paru | tdasmd- 
[6] d yaksmam vi badhasvam ugré madhyamasir iva z anya vo 
anydm avatv anydnydsya [7%] uipavatah z tisadhayas samvidhana 
idim me pratyrta vacah dvapd- [8] tantir avidam devd dsadhayas 
part | yam jivim asnévamahi na sé risydti [9] patirusah z yd 
dsadhayas somarajni dvis sata rcaksanadh vfhaspd- [10] tiprasitds 
id no mificantv dnhasah z jivalam naghdrisim 4 te badhndimy o- 
[11] sadhim | vyd tvayur apaiharad apa raksansi catayd 22 22 
[12] ity atharvani trayodasa kinda prathamo nuvakah z 2 

Read: hanmi te ‘hatn krtam havir yo me ghoram acikrtah | 
apafciu ta ubhiu bahii api nahyimy dsyam z 1 z api nahyami te 
bahii api nahyimy dsyam | agner devasya manyuni tena te 
‘vadhisamm havir yo me ghoram acikrtah z 2 z uditaS Satayojanam 
indro vartayate ratham | sayakarn ksuravantatn tminim aher 
jatani jambhayat z 3 z trdha Sayanti ya dyan hata udare sarpinah | 
prechasi ¢dvestriyantas svapindam tadan yuva z 4 z paipaka papa- 
ripaka kin me sakhiyam 4 tudah | namimi Sacyagatam * * * * 
rapah z 5 z yasyausadhayas prasarpathifigam-afigam parus-paruh | 
tasmid yaksmar vi badhadhvam ugro madhyamasir iva z 6 z anya 
vo anyam avatv anyanyasya upavata | osadhayas sarnvidina idarn 
me pratirata vacah z 7 z avapatantir avidan diva osadhayas pari | 
yam jivam aSnavamahi na sa risyati piirusah z 8 z ya osadhayas 
somarajiiir bahvis Satavicaksanih | vrhaspatiprasitas ta no mud- 
cantv anhasah z 9 z jivalim nagharisim 4 te badhnimy osadhim | 
ya tvayur upaharad apa raksinsi citayat z 10 z 13 z 

Most of the stanzas which make up this hymn are found else- 
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where: stt 1 and 2 in TB 2.4.2.2 and 3 (cf. S 7. 70.4 and 5); 
st 5be in Ppp 1. 44. 2be; stt 6-9 in RV 10. 97. 12, 14,17, 18ab and 
15ced; st 10 in PranagU 1. 

St 3. All of pada c seems uncertain. 

St 5. In pada d there is surely an omission; RV 10. 97%. 10d yat 
kim ca tanvo rapah would fit tolerably well. 

St 6. With variants this appears in S 4.9.4, Ppp 8.3.11 and 
9. 9. 2. 

St 7. In pida d RV has pravata. 

St 8. In pada a RV has avadan. 

St 10. In pada c PranigU has ya ta ayur upaharad. 


Immediately following this hymn in the ms we find the material 
which has already been edited as parts of hymns one and two in 
Book Twelve, and so it is not considered here: see JAOS 46. 34. 


14 


[f154b5] kim indrasya parihi- [6] tam kim agnes kum visnos 
tvastur varunasya vdsah vrhaspater uta somasya rajnah [7%] kim 
vasind maruto varsantu z 

In pada d vasina seems probable; read varsanti. 

dhato rudrasya kim vayoh vajinad vraji- [8] nam mahat. | kim 
pisd vrahmanaspatir visve devas ca bibhrati z 

In pada a read dhati, in b vajinitn vrjanarnh (or possibly 
vrajanam). 

kim deva [9] devandm paridhinam samanam yassinn esdm 
simnah sambabhiva kva rati ni [10] visate kvaha kvedam abhram 
bhavati yat sameti veti ca z 

In pada a delete “ devi ” at end of line 9, in b read yasminn and 
probably samanam ; in c ratri and kvahah, in d vyeti. 


katamendpo divam u- [11] d vahantt kasya tadann eneti nena- 
netam vatasya tva vidyatastanayann urapaim [12] prschamy eva 
ny agne z 

In pada b I can suggest nothing plausible: in c read vidyuto 
astanayann, and perhaps kva for tva; in d the first word should 
probably be something like taniipaim ; read prechimy. 


prichami tva prsatiyam rohinim ca vatsam précha- [13] mi tvd 
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prsatiyam rohinim ca vatsam prschimi sahamataranta indram tva 
ni [14] prschami saiksat sabhanadm ca sabhapatim. z 

In pada a read prechimi and prsatim, in b prechimi and 
°mataram te followed by colon: in c prechimi. This is stanza 5. 

ko vayasim adadham naima- [15] ni kas pasiindm kah sarpadnam 
devajanad yasam ko sya jantor a- [16] yad a vrihi nas that. z 

In pada a read adadhan ; in c ya asan kasya might be possible, but 
it would be more symmetrical if we read devajanainarn ya disan ko 
‘dadhad ; in d I do not believe ayad can stand and so cannot make 
out the first part of the pada; at the end of d read tat. 


katt roha svar & rohayanty eti rohito devam @ ru- [17] roha 
rastrabhrtah ksattrabhrto vasubhrto vasudinavo vasuyavah z 

In pada a we may read rohias, and rohayanti, in b probably yebhi 
and divam; the rest seems hardly metrical; read ksatra° anc 
vasiiyavah ; for vasudinavo I can suggest nothing. 


kas cat tava vi [18] kramate mahitva ko raksantu ka vo pra- 
sidam. purusam tva ni prschami [19] saksan mrtyor afigani kati 
tant vetthah 

In pada a read cit tivin and kramate; in b possibly raksati ko 
va, but it appears that two syllables have been lost from this pade 
and so we might beter think of something like ko vadati prasidam. 
In ce read prechami siksin, in d afiigani and vettha. 

ahamsi carukas carsa- [20] niném indro vajra mahind spar- 
dhamanah yena vrttram maghava [f155a] ***ve tam na pra vrihy 
ad idam pravesa 

In the first two words of pada a perhaps are concealed a form 
of han and a derivative of tar (e. g. tarusa) or varyah kas; in b 
read vajratn; in c vrtrarn, sath pipise; the lacuna in c is due to 
peeling of the bark which has deleted the first letters of the first 
eight lines of f155a. For d read tan nah pra vrihi yad idam 
pravettha. 

kah parvatinim aridhaé nimani ko vanaspa- [2] *iném adadha 
cosadhindm, z prschami tvd bhuvanasya nabhim sam tva prscha- 
[3] m* katamani saksat. z 

In pada a read adadhan, for b ko vanaspatinim adadhic ciusa- 
dhinaém: in c prechami, in d Sar tva, or possibly Saintva prechimi. 
This is stanza 10. 
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devatalpa devakosi kveha tin na pra vrihy ad 1- [4]*** pra- 
vettha | préchami tva gargara kim to yebhyo agnir havyam vahatu 
prajanan. z [5] *hatam martyir amrto martyebhyah z 

In pada a read °koSah, for b read as st 9d: in ¢ prechimi and 
kim tebhyo, in d vahati: in e probably ahutam martyiir. 


svapnenekas tapasi sahity aigani grhnin pu- [6] **sasya 
caksuh sa pratar ati tapasd punas sahajyotir iti kva srjeti | 

In pada a read svapneniikas and sisahity, in b aigani and puru- 
sasya: in c read eti, in d sahajyotir eti: for the rest I would sug- 
gest kva sarjayati, but the phrase seems somewhat out of place here. 


[7]**tapatt madhupatum madhuprsi madhupatim devas tvam 
sarvam prséchimy ahiitada- [8] **a ta kati | 

In pada a we read vratapatim, in b madhuprusam or madhu- 
pream: for cd possibly devans tvim sarvin prechimy ahutadas 
ca te kati. 

ko antariksat pratipascatdide yasmad agra indriyam sambabhiiva 
| [9] mahat sada kasmad abhayam vi bhahi kasye kutasyandyasra 
kvalohitam [10] parapatata kveha | 

In pada a we might read pratipaSyata idarn, in c sadah; it looks 
as if kasye kutasyindyasra represented a fourth pada, but I can 
make nothing out of it; the rest would be a good pada although I 
have doubts about kvalohitam. 


ittham eke pra vrajanti ittham eke daksinah pratyafico [11] 
daiica praiico bhi vrijaty eke tesim sarvesim tha satigatih sikam 

In padas ab I would read eke ‘rvaiicah pra vrajantittham, in b 
pratyaiicah (before colon): in ec udaficah and vrijanty. This is 
stanza 15, and it seems to me to be the last stanza of the hymn: 
some seven lines of brahmana-like material follow in the ms, as 
given immediately below. 


sa eko bhii- [12] tis carati prajinan. | maricar dsit simanasas 
samabhavat.z  z [13] sd prarvita sa garbham ddhatta z sa garbho 
vardhatu sa vrddho vravij jayd- [14] yati z tasydi prajapatir juho 
svadhisthanad ett svadhicarandc ceti z [15] prajdpatt samrje 
kapdle vijthatin masim mattva patim maha- [16] ntam lokam 
abhipatyamdne | so ja rtasya jatasya dydvaprthivi parsvaya- [17] 
stim samudro kuksi siirydcandramasav aksdu virdt chirah tasmaj 
jatas sa- [18] rve paipmdno vijayante ya evam veda zz az tty 
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atharvanikapat- [19] ppalidaya sakhdyim trayodasas kandas 
samaptah 22 22 

Perhaps the following is a possible edition of the preceding: 

sa eko bhitirn carati prajinan | maricir asit si manasas sam 
abhavat z si prirdhita si garbham adhatta | sa garbho vardhatu 
sa vrddho ‘vravij jayaiti z tasyai prajapatir juhoti svidhisthinad 
eti svadhicaranac caiti z prajapatis sasrje kapale tvijihatin masaimt 
matva patitn mahintam lokam abhipatyaminah z so ja rtasya 
jitasya dyavaprthivi parSve astamm samudriu kuksi siiryacandra- 
masiv aksyau virat chirah | tasmij jatés sarve papmano vi jayante 
ya evan veda z Z 

ity atharvanikapaippalidayas Sikhaiyam trayodaSas kindas sami- 
ptah zz 2Z 


Nore. I have just recently had access to a ms of the AVP&ipp which is 
described on pages 276-7 of Government Collections of Manuscripts, Deccan 
College, Poona, published by the Government of Bombay 1916. It gives no 
significant or valuable variants, but in a few places it has letters which 
have been lost from the birch bark by peeling. E. g. in 14. 9c it has sath 
pive, and in 14. 13a it has vratapati. 





THE MISUSE OF CASE FORMS IN THE ACHAEMENIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS 


E. H. Sturtevant 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


As A RULE highly inflected languages are remarkably free from 
gross errors in the use of case forms. It would be difficult to find in 
the most illiterate of Greek or Latin inscriptions anything par- 
allel to colloquial English “It’s me” or “He saw you and I”. 
There are, of course, departures from approved usage, but only in 
matters less cardinal than the construction of the predicate nom- 
inative and the accusative of the direct object, at least in short 
sentences. Meisterhans-Schwyzer! devote about nine pages to 
case uses in Attic instriptions; but the variations from normal 
there treated are no more drastic than ov, xeAdov; rov éwavror, 
“year by year”; the genitive to denote the time within which; 
the genitive after wxdw, “to surpass”; the dative without a prep- 
osition to denote time or place; and anacoluthon in long sentences. 
As far as I know this is about the state of affairs in all save one 
’ of the highly inflected Indo-European languages, and it is the 
situation to be expected in all languages which mark the essential 
syntactic relationships of nouns by differences of form. All who 
must depend upon the categories of nominative, genitive, accusa- 
tive, etc., to make clear the meaning of nearly every sentence neces- 
sarily learn to manage them almost perfectly. Our difficulty in 
distinguishing between J and me, who and whom, etc., is due to 
lack of practice; and this is the reason also why children of Eng- 
lish speech find it difficult to manage the case system of Latin 
or of Greek. German and Russian children have no such difficulty, 
except, of course, that some effort is required to learn the foreign 
forms. 

The single Indo-European language which appears to form an 
exception is Old Persian. Although our documents in that lan- 
guage are few and their sentence structure extremely simple, they 
show several extraordinary aberrations from normal case usage. 

Artaxerxes II gives his lineage as follows. For the convenience 





1 Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften*®, pp. 203-211. 
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of readers who are unfamiliar with Old Persian I supply a literal 
Latin translation. 


Art. II Sus. a 1-3: 
Oatiy ArtaxSa@’d, ... DirayavauSahyi xSiyaéiyahyi pué’a, DirayavauSahya 
Loquitur Artaxerxes, Darei regis filius, Darei 


ArtaxSa@’aihyi xSaya@iyahya pué’a, ArtaxSa@’ihyi XSayircahyA xSiyaéiyahyaé 


Artaxerxis regis filius, Artaxerxis Xerxis regis 
pué’a, XSayircahyé DirayavauSahyi xSayaéiyahya& pué’a, DirayavauSahya 
filius, Xerxis Darei regis filius, Darei 
Vistaspahya pué'a. 

Hystaspis _filius. 


The same formula occurs in Art. II Hamadan 1-4, with certain 
variations in the orthography of the proper names. Scholars have 
usually felt that correct syntax would have put the second occur- 
rence of each personal name in the nominative so that the follow- 
ing puéra would be its predicate nominative (e.g. Ddrayavaus 
Artazsa0 ahya pué'a= Dareus Artazerzis filius); but Ware and 
Kent? point out that we have each name repeated in the form 
already used, and that the syntactic error is rather in the word 
puéra, which ought to stand in the genitive case. 

Artaxerxes II uses nominative for genitive again in Sus. D: 


Adam Artaxsaé’d, xSiiya@iya, vazarka xsiyaéiya, xSiyafiyini xSiyaéiya, 
Ego Artaxerxes, rex, magnus rex, regum rex, 
DarayavauS xSiyaéiyahya pué’a. 

Dareus regis filius. 


Ware and Kent* suggest that Ddrayavaus may be a mistaken 
writing for the old genitive Ddrayavahaus; but Artaxerxes else- 
where makes the genitive of his father’s name Ddrayavausahya 
(Sus. a 1) or Darayavasahya (Ham. 2), and so we must conclude 
that the old genitive form had been supplanted by an o-stem gen- 
itive. 

An additional reason for thinking that Ddrayavaus in Art. II 
Sus. b is a nominative used in place of a genitive is that Artaxerxes 
III uses this nominative along with several others where correct 





* Transactions of the American Philological Association 55. 57. 
°TAPA 55. 53 f. 
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syntax calls for genitives. The passage (Art. III Pers. 11-20) runs 
as follows: 






Adam ArtaxSaé@’i xSiya@iya pué'a, ArtaxSa@’A DarayavauS xSayaéiya pué’a, 
Ego Artaxerxes rex filius, Artaxerxes Dareus rex filius, 
I (am of) king Artaxerxes the son, Artaxerxes (was of) king Darius the son, 


DarayavauS ArtaxSa@"G xSiya@iya pué’a, ArtaxSa0i XSayarSi xSdyaéiya 
Dareus Artaxerxes rex filius, Artaxerxes Xerxes rex 
Darius (was of) king Artaxerxes the son, Artaxexes (was of) king Xerxes 









pué’a, XSayir8a Darayavaus xSdiyaéiya pué’a, DarayavauS Vistaspahyj 
filius, Xerxes Dareus rex filius, Dareus Hystaspis 
the son, Xerxes (was of) king Darius the son, Darius (was) of Hystaspes 






nima pudé'a, Vistaispahyai ArSima nima pué’a. 
nomine filius, Hystaspis Arsames nomine filius. 
by name the son, [of] Hystaspes (was of) Arsames by name the son. 








It would scarcely be possible to read such a composition as this 
unless one had a pretty clear idea of what the author would be 
likely to say. For us the necessary key is furnished by Herodotus 
and by the inscriptions of Artaxerxes’ predecessors. The most 
remarkable feature of the passage is that in the midst of the long 
series of nominative forms, some functioning as nominatives and 
some as genitives, we meet the genitive form Vistdspahyd, which, 
like its neighbors, functions first as a genitive and then as a nom- 
inative. 

In the same inscription which presents this thorough confusion 
of nominative and genitive we find the nominative used for the 


accusative (lines 5-6) : 















hya maim, Artaxiaé@’d, xSiya@iya akunaud 
qui me, Artaxerxes, rex fecit 
who made me, Artexerxes, king 








To make the confusion of the three cases complete, there is a 
phrase in which the accusative is used for the genitive. The idea, 
“that which was done by me”, is expressed several times by the 
neuter of the participle and the genitive of the pronoun: tya mand 
kartam = 10 épotv rombév (Darius Beh. 1. 27, 2.91, 3.10, Xerxes 
Pers. a 19, etc.), tyamaiy kartam=—ré pov rombév (Xerxes Pers. 
b 30, c 18, d 19). At the close of his inscription (lines 24-26) 
Artaxerxes III implores Auramazda to “ protect me . . . and this 
country and that done by me.” The parallelism with certain pe- 
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titions by Xerxes and Artaxerxes II guarantees the meaning of 
the last phrase, but it runs: tya mam karté (mdm is accusative = 
éué). Kent* suggests that karté may be an abstract noun, and if 
so we have an additional instance of the nominative standing for 
accusative; but it seems simpler to regard kartd as an error for 
kartam (there are over 25 errors in the 95 words of this inscrip- 
tion!). However this may be, Kent does not succeed in explain- 
ing the use of the accusative mdm to denote the agent; either 
participle or abstract calls for the genitive of the pronoun. 

The facts noted above have long been familiar to scholars; they 
are a part of the basis for the usual condemnation of the later 
Old Persian inscriptions—those of Artaxerxes II and Artaxerxes 
III—as very incorrect. I have here separated the errors in case 
construction from the others in order to call attention to the fact 
that the Achaemenian inscriptions present a second instance of this 
rare and surprising phenomenon—a language with elaborate case 
inflection and flagrant misuse ® of the cases. The Babylonian ver- 
sion, in fact, does more violence than the Old Persian to logical 
case syntax. 

The inscription of Artaxerxes III has not been preserved in a 
Babylonian version, and those of Artaxerxes II consist largely of 
proper names, which are not declined in Babylonian. I shall there- 
fore take a few striking illustrations from the earlier inscriptions. 
The formulaic character of some of the texts enables me to cite 
parallel phrases. 


Darius Elv. 2-3 = Xerxes Pers. a 1-2=—d 1: 


Sa qaq-qa-ru a-ga-a id-din-nu 
qui terra hance fecit 
who created this earth 





*“TAPA 55. 60 f. 

5So Meillet, Grammaire du Vieuw Perse 19. 

*In applying the words “ misuse, mistake, error,” etc., to certain case- 
uses in Babylonian I mean to imply merely that case endings which had 
once been used quite consistently were frequently interchanged in Achae- 
menian times, as they had been for many centuries. No doubt such neglect 
of the grammar of an earlier day did not offend the Babylonian scholars, 
and so the irregularities were not mistakes in the same sense as our lapses 
from the rules of normative English grammar. 

I am under obligations to Dr. Ettalene M. Grice for several important 
corrections and suggestions in regard to my Babylonian material. 
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Compare Xerxes Elv. 3-4: 
Sa qaq-qa-ra a-ga-a id-din-nu 
qui terram hanc fecit 
Darius Pers. g 2-3=—NR a 2 = Xerxes Pers. a 3-4=d 3=Elv. 7-8 
= Van. 4:* 


Sa dum-ki... id-din-nu 
qui salutis fecit 
who created welfare 
Xerxes Pers. c 2-3: 
Sa du-un-qu.. . id-din-nu 
qui salus fecit 
Darius Elv. 17-18: 
Sarru Sa*® qaq-qa-ru ... ra-bi-tum ru-uq-tum 
rex (de)* terra magna  longinqua 
king of the great earth to a distance 
Xerxes Pers. a 7-8 =d 7: 
Sar qaq-qa-ru... rabi-ti ru-uq-ti 
rex terra magnae longinquae 
Xerxes Elv. 16-18: 
Sarru Sa qaq-qa-ra .. . ra-bi-tum ra-pa-aS-tum 
rex (de) terram magna lata 
Xerxes Pers. c 6-7: 
Sar qaq-qa-ri . . . ra-bi-i-ti ra-pa-aS-tum 
rex terrae magnae lata 
Xerxes Van 12-13: 


Sar qaq-qa-ri ra-bi-tum ra-pa-a3-tum 
rex terrae magna lata 


It can scarcely be an accident that a single group of docu- 
ments exhibits twice over a fully developed and potentially ac- 
curate mechanism for making distinctions of case combined with 
extensive neglect of it. Many languages have given up an inflec- 
tional system in favor of other means of marking the essential syn- 





7 Non-essential variations between generally equivalent passages are ig- 
nored in order to save space. 

® Normal syntax calls for the genitive case after Sa in this sense; the 
nearest Latin equivalent is de, but that translation is syntactically mis- 
leading. 
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tactic relationships; but the development of the new mechanism is 
elsewhere accompanied by the loss of the old. A single exception 
to this rule would be difficult to explain; it is incredible that what 
amounts almost to a linguistic miracle should appear twice in 
the same place. We are forced to believe that one of the two 
languages has influenced the other. 

There can be no doubt that Babylonian has influenced Old Per- 
sian in this respect rather than the reverse. Mistakes in the use 
of the cases are much more common in the Babylonian version, 
and they occur as frequently in the earlier Achaemenian texts 
as in the later, while the errors in Old Persian are nearly if not 
quite confined to the inscriptions of Artaxerxes II and Artaxerxes 
III. More decisive still is the fact that similar mistakes are to 
be found in practically all Babylonian and Assyrian documents 
later than the Code of Hammurabi.® Brockelmann plausibly sug- 
gests that the spoken language early lost the inflectional endings, 
and that their use by the scribes was merely traditional. The mat- 
ter needs further investigation; but our present task is merely to 
point out the fact, and to show that it accounts for the anomalies 
of Old Persian syntax. 

It may be urged that the misuse of case forms in Babylonian is 
in general confined to common nouns and adjectives; whereas some 
of the Old Persian phenomena which call for explanation concern 
proper names and pronouns. It is true, of course, that in Baby- 
lonian proper names often lack final vowels and, if they have them, 
rarely use them to mark case distinctions. In general one may 
think of the Babylonian proper noun as not declined.” But a 
speaker or writer who did not decline proper nouns in his native 
language would tend to use foreign proper names in one invariable 
form. This is precisely the treatment of Persian names in the 
Babylonian version of the Achaemenian inscriptions. The Per- 
sian name Gaumdta (gen. *Gaumdtahyd, acc. Gaumdtam) appears 
in the Babylonian version (Darius Beh. 1, 15-28) constantly 
as Gu-ma-a-tu, although it would have been easy to modify the 
word for genitive and accusative. The transfer of this practice to 





° Cf. Delitzsch, Assyrian Grammar 182, 183, 194, 195; Carl Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss der Vergleichende Grammatik der Semitischen Sprachen 
1. 466. 

2° Cf. Delitzsch, op. cit. 181. 
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Old Persian would account for the use of the nominative of proper 
names in place of accusative and genitive. 

Accadian inscriptions also provide close parallels to the use of 
the genitive of a proper name for the nominative (Vistdspahyd in 
Artaxerxes III Pers. 19). For example, Sennacherib calls a cer- 
tain king of Babylon sometimes Sii-zu-bu and sometimes St-zu-bi, 
and the latter form functions as a nominative in the clause (5. 5): 
Arki Si-zu-bi is-si-hu, “ After Suzubu had revolted.” 

Babylonian pronouns also, as employed in the Achaemenian in- 
scriptions, furnish models for the use of Old Persian mam in place 
of a genitive (see above p. 4). To say nothing of the indeclinable 
pronominal adjectives such as agd “this” (fem. agdta), andku is 
freely used not only for ego but also for me, as in Darius Pers. 
g. 23: 

A-na-ku iluU-ru-ma-az-da li-is-sur 
Me Oromasdes servet 


The same form is used for an indirect object, where normal Baby- 
lonian syntax demands either an accusative or a prepositional 
phrase, but where Old Persian syntax calls for a genitive; e.g., 
Darius NR a 9-10: 


Man-da-at-tum ana-ku i-na-ad-Si-nu 
Tributum mihi contulerunt 


Others will raise the objection that the Old Persian is the pri- 
mary text of these inscriptions and that the Babylonian version is 
a translation of it. Is it reasonable, they will say, to look for Latin 
idioms in the Greek of the New Testament just because there is 
a Latin translation? 

There is no doubt that the translation was from Old Persian 
into Elamite and Babylonian.** The Old Persian texts are ob- 
viously in a genuine colloquial idiom, unaffected by literary artis- 
try ;!* translations could scarcely appear so unstudied. More sig- 
nificant still is the vast difference in style of the Babylonian ver- 
sion from other royal inscriptions in that language; it reflects all 
the gaucheries of the Persian original. 

Under these circumstances the only way to explain Babylonian 





1180, for example, Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achdimeniden p. 
xxxii. 
12 See Meillet, Gramm. 10-19. 
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influence upon the Old Persian version is to assume that the texts 
(perhaps dictated by the king himself) were reduced to writing by 
Babylonian scribes. It has all along seemed probable that the 
cuneiform system of writing Old Persian was invented by Baby- 
lonian scholars, and here we have evidence that the use of the sys- 
tem remained in Babylonian hands to the end. One may well 
doubt whether the Persians themselves read or wrote their own 
language. In that case it is not strange that the later kings failed 
to secure such efficient service as Darius and Xerxes were able to 
command; the scribes knew that their masters would be satisfied 
if the wedges were neatly cut, and that there would be few if any 
to read their Persian texts. 

This is virtually the conclusion reached by Meillet * from a study 
of the Old Persian version of the inscriptions of Artaxerxes II and 
Artaxerxes III. Ware and Kent ** undertake to show that the nu- 
merous differences between the language of these inscriptions and 
that of the earlier ones may be ascribed to gravers’ errors or to the 
internal development of the language. While they are undoubtedly 
right at some points,—Meillet also finds instances of linguistic 
change in the later inscriptions,—the startling misuse of the Old 
Persian cases must be charged against scribes whose native speech 
was Babylonian. 





18 Gramm. 19-22. 
147 APA 55. 52-61. 
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Population Problems of the Pacific. By SrepHen H. Roserts, 
M. A. London: GrorcEe RouTLepcE & Sons, 1927. Pp. 441. 
Price 21/. 


The author says: “ This book is meant to give an account of the 
problems of the South Seas islands, both a history of their develop- 
ment and an analysis of their present form.” It is a comparative 
study, attempting to link up the native problems of the Pacific 
Ocean with similar conditions obtaining elsewhere; the survey 
deals with racial, economic, and social conditions and interactions. 
The vast Pacific, with its numerous and yet scattered groups of 
people, is almost a virgin field for this kind of a study, and the 
author, though largely a path-finder, has done an excellent piece 
of work; his survey will remain for a long time a source-book for 
sociological conditions among the Pacific islanders. 

The investigation was along two lines: one of problems con- 
cerning the native islanders, the other of the problems resulting 
from the coming of the Asiatic immigrants. The author shows 
that, in contradistinction to the opinion held by many that the 
coming of the Europeans as explorers, missionaries, and traders, 
is responsible for the decadence of the natives, the old native 
system was, in fact, beginning to show signs of collapse before 
the advent of outsiders. He discusses at length the causes and 
extent of depopulation, and shows that after the coming of the 
whites, the native social system utterly collapsed because of the 
breakdown of taboo or tabu. The discussion of the remedies of 
population is very full and careful, dealing with psychological, 
governmental, educational, economic, and social and medical con- 
siderations. 

Part II deals with the coming of the Asiatic, and with their 
coming, we find a new set of problems arising. The reason for 
the advent of the Asiatic is seen in the inadequacy of the natives 
and the failure of white labor, coupled with the pressing need to 
develop the resources of the islands. It became clear that out- 
side help must be obtained, and so, during the last fifty years, 
Asiatics have gone in large numbers from the densely populated 
countries of China, Japan, and India to these islands. 
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Professor Roberts takes the Indians in Fiji and the various 
Asiatic groups in Hawaii as typical cases, and discusses at length 
the social problems arising from these contacts. He says in deal- 
ing with the Hawaiian group: “The facts that there are over 
216,000 Asiatics there today, and that one-quarter of the children 
are of mixed race gives us ‘an unparalleled opportunity for the 
scientific study of racial amalgamation.’ In this melting pot of 
the Pacific, this world in miniature, we have ‘ the world’s greatest 
experimental station in race mixture,’ and a veritable ethnographic 
museum, the more valuable as the exhibits are living and sentient 
human beings.” In the troublesome question of race mixture 
through intermarriage our author, from the experience of Hawaii 
and the Maoris of New Zealand, takes the position that, “if the 
fusion takes place under suitable conditions, between races not too 
widely apart in their endowments, and between both sexes of each 
race, there may be improvement. Hawaii is the best and the 
most important case in point.” Be that as it may, the great 
need for the Pacific islanders is undoubtedly the re-invigoration 
of the racial stocks by the introduction of new blood from outside. 

The conclusions arrived at are summarized by the author him- 
self, as follows: “As regards the natives, it is fairly clear that 
the races were enervated and declining before the Europeans came: 
however, the latter greatly accentuated the decline, both physically 
and psychologically. But, after about a century and a half of 
contact, a turning point seems reached; and, taking the ocean 
as a whole, census reports since prove that the native has estab- 
lished some kind of a harmony between his method of life and his 
changed environment. This improvement, to continue, must 
depend upon certain well-defined conditions. Of these, the more 
important are new interests to fill the existing gap in native life; 
a ‘modified indirect rule’ to allow the native to develop in his 
own conditions to the limit of his capacity; vocational education, 
chiefly agricultural; ‘peasant proprietorship’ in the economic 
world, and taxation for ‘social’ purposes; adequate medical pro- 
vision; and, in certain groups, a mixture with more vigorous 
stocks.” 

As regards the Asiatics, “ Asiatic labor is absolutely inevitable 
in the Pacific, but its advent means new problems, and is changing 
the ethnic composition of the Pacific in an unprecedented manner. 
The Chinese everywhere, the Japanese and Filipinos in Hawaii, 
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the Indians in Fiji, are making the groups predominantly Asiatic. 
But this is inevitable if there is to be development; this immigra- 
tion is not to be deplored but to be desired. To make the position 
clearer, 1 have dealt with the problems of Fiji and Hawaii, where 
the Asiatics are in strongest force, and shown that the resultant 
problems, while extremely difficult, are not insuperable. Finally, 
the problem of miscegenation has been analyzed, and the conclu- 
sion arrived at that such intermixture, with the safeguards and 
under the conditions outlined, is one of the hopes of filling the 
Pacific with an energetic population.” 

This is a thought-provoking study, and should have an extensive 
reading by those who are interested in Pacific racial and social 
problems. The work contains several maps and charts and sta- 
tistical material ; it is well-documented, and at the end has a valu- 
able bibliography. It is by far the most important recent study 


of the increasing and pressing Pacific problems. 
A. J. SAUNDERS. 


American College, University of Madras. 


La civilisation phénicienne. By Dr. G. Conrenav. Paris: Payor, 
1926. 396 pp. and 133 figures in the text. 25 francs (paper 
binding). 

The French are accustomed to publishing “des ouvrages de 
vulgarisation,” in convenient form at really “popular” prices. 
This small book by Dr. Contenau contains just as much as many 
volumes of most impressive external appearance, and yet it costs 
practically nothing. When it was first published, in the spring 
of 1926, it might have been bought for 75 cents. 

Dr. Contenau is well equipped for writing just such a book, 
thanks to his years of archaeological and philological research in 
the Louvre and his excavations at Sidon. There are not many 
men who combine archaeological and linguistic knowledge as he 
does. It is not surprising that he has given us a useful and 
generally accurate account of the present state of our information, 
written in a very elementary way, as required by the nature of the 
audience which he is addressing. There are no new discoveries 
nor sensational viewpoints in his book, but he is up-to-date and 
in sympathy with the changing attitude of the modern historian 
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towards the old problems. Thanks to the remarkable results of 
the excavations of Montet and Dunand at Djebeil (Byblos) our 
knowledge of Phoenicia in the Bronze Age has been completely 
revolutionized, and the future bids fair to provide us with even 
greater surprises. Phoenicia is decidedly the most interesting land 
in the Near East to the archaeologist of to-day—to-morrow his 
attention will perhaps be diverted to Asia Minor. In the splendid 
issues of Syria, the French have rendered the new finds accessible 
to the scholar; this book by Contenau will make them intelligible 
to the layman. 

Dr. Contenau’s chronology will confuse those who have been 
following the progress of Palestinian archaeology in the pages of 
the Quarterly Statement, the Revue Biblique, or the Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research. His system is, how- 
ever, essentially the same, aside from the terminology. Following 
is a comparative table of the two systems: 


Contenau Official Palestinian 
{ Early Bronze (Canaanite) 3000-2000 
Cananéen Ancien 3000-1550 \ Middle Bronze ' 2000-1600 
Cananéen Moyen 1550-1100 Late Bronze = 1600-1200 
Cananéen Recent 1100-332 Early Iron (Palestinian) 1200-300 


The reviewer is inclined to date the Late Bronze from 1550 to 
1150 B.c., or practically to the exact figures given by Contenau 
for the “Cananéen Moyen.” Since English, American, and Ger- 
man scholars all employ essentially the same system as the “ official 
Palestinian,” and the foremost French authority, Pére Vincent, is 
one of the authors of it, it will doubtless prevail. 

In his account of the Stone Age in Phoenicia (pp. 41 ff.), which 
is a little short, no mention is made of Karge’s monumental 
Rephaim, which has also been overlooked in the otherwise ex- 
cellent bibliography. The problems of the Stone Age are rapidly 
shaping themselves along new lines, thanks to the development of 
our knowledge regarding the Capsian, which in North Africa and 
Western Asia ran parallel to the Mesolithic of Northwestern 
Europe. We also know that there was little or no true Neolithic 
in Western Asia, where the Aeneolithic or Chalcolithic seems to 
have followed almost on the heels of the Capsian, between 7000 
and 5000 B. c. 
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The discussion of the possible Asiatic origin of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, pp. 48-56, is a little out of place, not because the book is 
popular, but because it is an account of Phoenicia. Thanks to the 
study of comparative ceramics, we now know that the relation 
between the Egyptian and Mesopotamian foci of culture was fairly 
stable. During the latter part of the Aeneolithic, we find that 
Palestine, including Galilee, and presumably Southern Phoenicia, 
possessed a ceramic art which was essentially identical with that 
of the Second Predynastic period in Egypt (about the second half 
of the fourth millennium B.c.). This art was characterized by 
wavy ledge handles, net designs in red or brown paint, etc. In 
Central and Northern Syria we find at the same time a wholly 
distinct type of pottery, consisting of graceful, thin walled vessels, 
usually buff-colored, or covered with a light slip, and generally 
decorated with geometric or stylized painting in black or brown. 
This is the same pottery as that which was characteristic of Meso- 
potamia throughout the latter part of the fourth millennium 
(Susa II). In the Early Bronze Age we find that the ledge 
handles are restricted to Central and Southern Palestine, and that 
the typical Early Bronze incised ware of Northern Syria and Meso- 
potamia has invaded all Palestine, south as well as north, and 
that Egyptian influences in pottery are rarer. Toward the end 
of the Early Bronze the Egyptian influence declines greatly, but 
comes to life again in the Middle Bronze, which corresponds to 
the Middle Kingdom chronologically. 

That Byblos was originally an Egyptian colony appears from 
the fact that its site seems to have been destitute of springs, and 
was not adapted to the irrigation culture which was characteristic 
of the other Aeneolithic and Early Bronze Age towns; see Bulletin 
of the American Schools, No. 21, p. 4 f. 

The discussion of the Phoenician religion, pp. 99-147, is judi- 
cious. Contenau recognizes that Philo Byblius and his source 
Sanchuniathon have been unduly depreciated, and that they have 
preserved very ancient traditions, along with some late syncretistic 
and pseudophilosophical speculations; cf. the reviewer’s remarks, 
JPOS 2. 190 f., and JBL 43. 365 ff. With regard to the character 
of ReSef (p. 110f.) the reviewer may refer to the full discussion 
in the Haupt Anniversary Volume, pp. 146 ff., where it has been 
shown that this god corresponds almost exactly to the Babylonian 
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Nergal, a fact which strongly suggests that his cult was in part 
of Mesopotamian origin. In the review of Boylan’s Thoth, the 
Hermes of Egypt, JPOS 2. 190 ff., we have tried to show that 
Maspero’s old explanation of the name Fsmiin as derived from Eg. 
Hmnw, title of Thoth as the Ogdoad, is correct. There are some 
very important additional arguments for this thesis, which the 
reviewer hopes to present in the near future. It is, however, a 
mistake to attribute the derivation of the name from sem, “ name,” 
to Paton (p. 111), since it was first advanced, so far as the re- 
viewer is aware, by Lidzbarski (later by the reviewer, indepen- 
dently, AJSLZ 36. 1920, p. 274, note). In the account of Adonis 
(pp. 114 ff.) Schroeder’s discovery that this god is mentioned in 
the letters of Rib-Addi of Byblos under the old Sumerian name 
Damu is overlooked, though it is of prime importance for the 
study of the Byblian syncretism, which undoubtedly had a very 
complex origin. For the origin of the name Tnt pené Ba‘al cf. 
AJSL 41. 81, n. 2, and 284f. With reference to p. 120, it may 
be noted that Gressmann has proved the identity of the “7M of the 
Amarna Tablets with Ba‘al, in a paper which appeared in the 
Baudissin Festschrift. 

The discussion of the alphabet (pp. 309 ff.) naturally revolves 
around the Ahirém inscription (cf. the reviewer’s treatment of it, 
JPOS 6. 75 ff.), which is dated in the thirteenth century. This 
date had been accepted by the reviewer, as by other scholars, until 
he read the recent note by Spiegelberg in OLZ, which set him 
thinking. The cartouche of Rameses II gives us only the terminus 
a quo, and the contents of the tomb do not appear to warrant a 
more precise date than the end of the Late Bronze or the beginning 
of the Early Iron. Moreover, the absolute identity of the script 
with that of the inscriptions of Abiba‘al and Eliba‘al, contempo- 
raries of Shishak and Osorkon I, respectively, is extremely sus- 
picious. Can the script have remained without modification from 
the thirteenth century to about 925-900 8.o.? In later times, no 
period of three centuries or more could pass without very sensible 
changes in the forms of letters. Another suspicious circumstance 
is the character of the personal names. Ahiriém and Ithéba‘al are 
both very common Phoenician royal names from the tenth century 
on, when we have three Hirams of Tyre, two Ithéba‘als of Tyre 
and one of Sidon. But in the Amarna Age, which closed only two 
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generations before the accession of Rameses II, we have no such 
names. The names Rib-Addi, Zimridda (Zimri-Adda), Abimilk, 
etc., are characteristically archaic, and belong to quite a different 
milieu. The name of Zakar-Ba‘al of Byblos, about the end of the 
twelfth century, is, however, more modern in appearance. The 
reviewer is inclined to place the Ahirim inscription toward the 
close of the twelfth century B.c., or perhaps better, early in the 
eleventh. When the archaeological objects found in the tomb are 
published, we may have more basis for dating. There is, at all 
events, no reason for dating the oldest Phoenician inscription 
before 1150 B.c. The reviewer would, therefore, basing his con- 
clusion on the arguments advanced JPOS 6. 82 ff., like to date the 
adaptation of the alphabet to the twenty-two consonant language of 
the Phoenicians in the thirteenth, or possibly the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.C. 

Contenau’s discussion of the cradle of the Phoenicians and their 
ethnic origin (pp. 351 ff.) is quite judicious. A full account of 
his views, and consideration of points where the reviewer differs 
would not be in place in this review, so we shall desist. We are 
grateful to Dr. Contenau for a very useful account of Phoenicia 
_and the Phoenicians in the light of the latest discoveries. 


W. F. ALbricurt. 
Jerusalem. 


Handbuch der altarabischen Altertumskunde. In Verbindung mit 
Geheimrat Fr. Hommet und Prof. Nix. RHODOKANAKIS 
herausgegeben von Dr. Dirter Nietsen. I. Band. Die 
altarabische Kultur. Mit 76 Abbildungen. Kopenhagen: 
Nyt Nordisk Forlag, ArNotp Busck; Paris: Pau, GEUTH- 
NER; Leipzig: Orro HarrassowiTz, 1927. Pp. 272. 


All schools of philology and archeology will welcome the 
appearance of this first volume of the long expected Handbook of 
South Arabian Archeology. Acknowledgments should be con- 
fessed to the liberality of the Danish Rask-@rsted Fond and Carls- 
bergfond for the subventions that have made possible the sump- 
tuous form of these quarto volumes, of beautiful make in paper 
and typography. The editor, Dr. Nielsen, is well known, especially 
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for his contributions to the study of the South Arabian religion. 
With him are associated the surviving Nestor of these studies, Pro- 
fessor Hommel; Professor Rhodokanakis, whose fruitful work in 
the decipherment and peculiarly the interpretation of the obscure 
texts has introduced a new stadium in the science; Professor 
Grohmann, who has devoted himself to the physical archxology of 
the subject and has laid the foundations of a scientific knowledge 
of modern Yemen, a desideratum for the understanding of the 
ancient history; and that master in Semitic philology, Professor 
Littmann. These names guarantee a production that will be not 
only encyclopaedic for past results but also, we may trust, creative 
in new findings. 

South Arabic studies have long been, to use the sailor’s term, in 
stays. The tragic story of Glaser’s latter days, the long withhold- 
ing of his store of inscriptions from publication (now in possession 
of the Vienna Academy, and in part to appear in this series), the 
indifferent character of the publication of texts in the CIS, in 
general the very sporadic method of publication of the material, 
and, it must be said, the often fanciful and overstrained deduc- 
tions made by some of the scholars concerned, have tended to 
eclipse this particular department of Semitics. Its centre of in- 
terest has come to be confined to Central Europe, South Germany 
and Austria, with now the welcome accession of Denmark. French 
scholarship is but little interested in the cause, English only at 
the minimum; we may except Pilter’s “Index of South Arabian 
Proper Names” in PSBA 1917, and Professor Margoliouth’s re- 
cent Schweich Lectures, in which he appears to accept some of the 
extreme positions of the South Arabists. And so in English there 
has been lacking any adequate presentation of this field, outside 
of the articles in the Encyclopaedia of Islam and the now some- 
what aged discussions by Hommel in his Ancient Hebrew Tradi- 
tion and his articles in the Hilprecht Volume. We lack anything 
like the popular monographs that have appeared in German. May 
this new corpus render the materials of this fascinating although 
somewhat mocking field accessible to a larger number of students, 
so that it may take its place as a full-fledged department of 
Semitics, and its profound bearings upon Semitic philology, 
history, and religion be recognized. 

The present volume contains the necessary introductions to the 
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subject. Nielsen contributes a survey of the history of the science. 
Hommel follows with a timely sketch of the history of South 
Arabia. (Compare now Kammerer, Essai sur l'histoire de lAbys- 
sinie, etc., 1926.) He still maintains the early dating for the 
Minaean kingdom as testified to by the inscriptions, as far back 
as 1300 (p. 67). In this connection the volume should have con- 
tained an essay on the relation of the South Arabic alphabet to 
the other Semitic alphabets, for it seems impossible to think of it 
as, according to Hommel’s view it must be, the earliest known 
representative of the alphabet. The freshest and most absorbing 
section, although the results are necessarily vague, is the following 
one by Rhodokanakis on the “ Public Life of Old South Arabia.” 
In this that scholar presents a summary of his notable results in 
the interpretation of the data bearing upon the social and economi- 
cal organization of the land. For here there is a most remarkable 
blend of the native tribal system, of caste stratifications, and of 
aristocracy, monarchy, and imperialism, presenting phenomena 
many of which can be matched elsewhere in history, but which in 
their sum are unique. In the next section Grohmann treats his 
specialty, the archeology of the field in architecture and other 
plastic arts. It may be remarked that nothing here appears to 
point to a high antiquity of the art or to any special originality in 
its expression. In the last section Nielsen handles the religion 
and sums up the general results which he has set forth in earlier 
publications. Too categorically he reduces the South Arabian pan- 
theon to a trinity, Moon, Sun, Hesperus (the masculine Venus 
planet), and allows himself quite too much religionsgeschichtliche 
Fantasierung over the mythology involved, which he substantiates 
by adducing parallels from over the world. The absence of any 
such systematic mythology in the abundant material we possess 
from Babylonia bids caution. The human family is indeed adum- 
brated in the Semitic pantheon, but the latter never drew the 
elaborate mythological conclusions therefrom that appear, for in- 
stance, in the Greek mythology. It is entirely gratuitous when 
he claims for the early Hebrews a trinity consisting of Yahu, 
Ba‘al, Ashtart (p. 243). It is a symptom of the unscientific 
character of much of the “ comparative method ” in the history of 
religion when he claims that ’eléhim is not a plural (of majesty) 
but simply the common Semitic henotheistic deity ilah plus the 
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mimation, which was then ignorantly treated as the plural (p. 
221)—as if the ancients got their religion from their books. He 
should have been warned against this jeu d’esprit by the appear- 
ance of the monotheistic ’elahin in the Aramaic papyri of Assuan 
and of iléni in the Babylonian. Also we knew too little of the 
South Arabian theology to claim that the king “was honored 
apparently as the earthly representative of Athtar, as the incar- 
nate flesh-made Venus god” (p. 233). What could rationally be 
meant by the human sonship to the Deity appears in the Hebrew 
Bible, where Israel was called unreservedly the son of God and the 
king could be adopted as such (Psalm 2). Scientific method is 
not advanced by proceeding from the unknown to the known. 

Of special interest to the students of Semitic religion will be 
Nielsen’s final sections on the relations between the South Arabic 
religion on the one hand and those of Israel and Islam on the 
other. The reviewer agrees absolutely with the writer in his state- 
ment that “the home not only of the Hebrews but also of the He- 
brew religion is to be sought in Arabia. The central nerve of the 
Hebrew religion leads back to Old Arabia” (p. 243). The con- 
tacts between the Hebrew religion and the Arabian fields are 
more obvious than those with Babylonia, despite the enormous 
amount of material known for the latter. And similarly for Islam 
we shall have to recognize, perhaps still with a minority of schol- 
ars, the vast influence exerted upon Muhammad by native develop- 
ments of religion as over against the claims for Jewish and Chris- 
tian influences. The students of religion will have to look more 
than they have been wont to do to the Semitic home land, for which 
now this Handbook will contain, we are led to expect, the cream 
of our oldest material. 

A desideratum for the series, which may be intended for a later 
volume, is a good map, which would present as fully as possible 
the modern known geography as well as the identifications for 
ancient history. At present the geography can only be painfully 
worked out through scattered works, many of them not easily 
accessible. 

James A. MONTGOMERY. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Great Cylinder Inscriptions A & B of Gudea, to which are 
added his Statues as Part II, with Transliteration, Transla- 
tion, Notes, Full Vocabulary and Sign-Lists. By Ina Maurice 
Price, Ph. D., Professor Emeritus of the Semitic Languages 
and Literatures in the University of Chicago. xii-+ 169, 4to. 
Leipzig, J. C. Hinricus’sche Buchhandlung, 1927. Yaz 
UnIversity Press, New Haven, Conn. Price 50 M. 


The great cylinder inscriptions of Gudea are at once the most 
noteworthy and the most difficult historical documents which have 
come down to us in the Sumerian tongue. Cylinder A records the re- 
building of the temple of the chief deity of ancient Lagash, includ- 
ing the circumstances which led up to 1t and the processes by which 
it was accomplished ; cylinder B, the installation of the deity and 
his associates in the temple and the blessings which in consequence 
were showered upon the land. At the time they were written 
Lagash had back of it five or six hundred years of civic and 
literary development, its ruler not only could draw his material 
resources from all surrounding lands, but his scribes had developed 
a marked literary style strikingly in contrast to the meager chroni- 
‘ cle-like compositions of the scribes of former rulers of the city. 
They had carefully observed nature and freely employed its beauti- 
ful and striking phenomena in similes. Often, too, they drew 
their comparisons from objects in their life and cult that are but 
imperfectly known to us. The fact last mentioned, combined with 
the polyphonous character of Sumerian ideograms and their many 
ideographic significations, renders these texts among the most dif- 
ficult with which the Sumerian scholar has to deal. Professor 
Price has made the investigation of their problems his life-long 
avocation. He published the cuneiform text in 1899 in the As- 
syrtologische Bibliothek, edited by Delitzsch and Haupt (in which 
series the present volume also appears), and has during the inter- 
vening years given to the study of these texts such time as a busy 
university teacher and administrator could snatch from official 
duties. The publication of the book was also further delayed by 
the interruption to international communication caused by the 
world-war. The author is to be congratulated upon having achieved 
in spite of all these diffculties so excellent a piece of work. It 
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is a credit to American scholarship and for the first time places 
these entire documents before the reading public in English. 

The translations are good and clear. Two sets of notes at the 
bottom of each page deal respectively with the text and the inter- 
pretation. Practically all readings suggested up to the time the 
work went to press, including those in Langdon’s and Poebel’s 
Sumerian Grammars, as well as those in books and periodicals, 
have been brought under contribution. At many points Professor 
Price’s interpretations of the text are most happy and clear up 
difficult passages. For example his rendering of the enigmatic 
lines of Cyl. A, xvii, 23-28 so as to make them describe the way 
Gudea journeyed, during the year materials were being collected 
for the temple, from lowland to highland, from marsh to mountain, 
making his personal energy felt everywhere among the workmen, 
commends itself at once as the true meaning of the passage. 
Again his rendering of Cyl. A, xiii, 1, 2 as a figurative silencing 
of the lash of the whip of the task-master is another instance of 
the same kind. Others might be cited. 

In texts of such difficulty no scholar can hope at present to 
settle all moot points. On some of these every scholar who has 
worked the texts through will have interpretations of his own 
which he will prefer to those of Professor Price. The reviewer 
finds himself in that situation, and it is not an indication of a lack 
of appreciation of Professor Price’s work to mention a few such 
instances. Thus in Cyl. A, iii, 8, where our author finds a state- 
ment that the goddess Gatumdug brought Gudea forth in a secret 
place, the reviewer understands the line to mean: “O my mother, 
its (the dream’s) meaning declare to me; I am going into thy 
sanctuary.” Subsequent lines relate how he went in, sacrificed, 
prayed, and waited for an oracle. 

Again, the author’s translation of A, xxi, 1-10 as a description 
of the erection and naming of the six upper stages of the ziggurat 
seems forced. True, Gudea mentions building such a structure 
in Statues D, E, G, and I, as well as in Cone C, and, if this 
passage does not describe its erection, it is not mentioned in this 
Cylinder which gives the details of the erection of the temple. 
The word for the stages of a ziggurat is, however, ub, not sd (or, 
as it might be read, silim). Moreover, the sentences which the 
author takes for the names of the stages of the ziggurat are not 
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accompanied by the phrase mu-su mu-na-sd, “with this name he 
named it,” as is uniformly the case in other instances. It seems 
a tour de force to supply them as the author does. The reviewer 
prefers therefore to follow Thureau-Dangin and regard the seven 
sentences simply as the utterance of seven blessings. 

Again, the author, following Witzel, transliterates in A, xxv, 6 
and B, v, pa-ri-in (an unknown word), instead of hu-fi-in, with 
Thureau-Dangin, and understands the am in each of these sentences 
to be the figurative word for “lord.” The reviewer believes that a 
much better meaning is to be obtained by reading Auw-ri-in, taking 
the word as a corruption of the Akkadian garnu (Hebrew geren), 
taking am in its ordinary meaning of wild-ox, and rendering in both 
places “the horn of the wild-ox.” 

To cite other examples would, however, be ungracious. Men 
still differ as to the interpretation of passages in the Bible after 
centuries of study, and for a long time to come they will diffe1 in 
their understanding of many parts of these interesting documents. 

It is understood that the translations of the Statues were added 
while the printing was interrupted by the war. This addition is a 
welcome extension of the original plan of the work. Only those are 
included, however, which are contained in Thureau-Dangin’s Su- 
merische und akkadische Kénigsinschriften. Those found since 
1907 are omitted. None of Gudea’s Bricks and smaller inscrip- 
tions are included. As the book contains the most interesting of 
the material of this energetic and interesting ruler, it would not 
have been difficult to make the book a compendium of what is 
known of the historical material of his reign. 

The Sign-List and Vocabulary are well made and useful. One 
or two misprints have been noted in the references. The alpha- 
betic order adopted in the Vocabulary is a, e, i, u, b, g, d, p, k, t, 
z, 8, 8, h, 1, m, n. While one can see a certain philological sym- 
metry in this arrangement, it seems unfortunate that the ordinary 
order of the English alphabet was not followed. If it had to be 
departed from, it would seem to the reviewer to have been preier- 
able to follow the order already made familiar to Sumerian scholars 
in Delitzsch’s Glossar. A vocabulary is a tool, and for a busy 
scholar to have to stop and remember a new alphabetical order 





1In some dialects of modern Arabic > becomes aleph. In Sumerian the 
change had gone further; it had become Heth, 
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every time he takes up a different vocabulary even in the same 
language, is to place needless obstacles in the way. 

These suggestions, however, in no way depreciate the solid merits 
of Professor Price’s work. He has made us all his debtors. 


GrorcE A. Barton. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Hindu Mysticism. Six lectures by S. N. Dasaupra. Chicago: 
Oren Court, 1927. xx-+ 168 pp. Price $2.00. 


According to the Preface, “ Hindu mysticism has as yet received 
no systematic treatment.” Perhaps not under that name. But 
is not the reason this, that Hindu mysticism is nearly coterminous 
with Hindu religion? If so, any treatment of the one is necessarily 
a treatment of the other. So Mr. Dasgupta himself seems to feel ; 
for within the limits of his short book he touches on every im- 
portant phase of Hindu religion, and so far as I can see he might 
almost as well have called his subject “ Hindu Religion.” 

It is, nevertheless, interesting to view the subject from this speci- 
fic point of orientation, and Mr. Dasgupta has done a useful work. 
The six chapters deal with “ Sacrificial Mysticism” (Vedic reli- 
gion), the Upanishads, Yoga, Buddhism, and devotional religions 
in their “classical” and “popular” forms. The author is well 
qualified for the task. He combines deep learning, both Hindu and 
western, with a generally good historic sense, and lucidity of 
thought and style. He says little that is strictly new to scholars; 
this would hardly be possible in so brief a treatment. But his 
points of view are often fresh and independent, while they yet 
seldom violate the canons of sound scholarship. 

The one phase of Indian religion to which some might think the 
term “ mysticism” wrongly applied in this book is Vedic religion. 
To cover this case the author defines mysticism as follows (p. 17): 
“a theory, doctrine, or view that considers reason to be ae of 
discovering or of realising the nature of ultimate truth . . . but. . 
believes in the certitude of some other means of arriving at it.” ™_ 
other words, mysticism is simply the opposite of rationalism. This 
seems a good working definition, and perhaps covers Vedic religion. 
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But it must be noted in passing that Mr. Dasgupta, like many 
others, wobbles in his interpretation of the troublesome term “ mys- 
ticism.” Thus in his Preface (p. viii) he says: “There can be 
no true mysticism without real moral greatness.” Yet he is cer- 
tainly too good a scholar to claim “moral greatness” for Vedic 
ritualism; and it seems to me not an essential element in any 
mysticism as such. As to the Vedic religion, he holds (and so do 
I) that it was a pretty thorogoing ritualism even in the time of 
the Rigveda; but he holds further, that it falls within the scope of 
the definition quoted in that its essence was a collection of com- 
mands and prohibitions, regarded as manifestations or parts of a 
cosmic law, and of course an irrational one, that is, one which can- 
not be discovered or apprehended by reason. Here he follows the 
theory of the later Pirva-Mimansa philosophy. That this theory 
corresponds in large part to the priestly attitude of the Vedas, 
especially of the Brahmanas, I do not doubt. And yet, sympathetic 
as I am to the ritualistic interpretation of the Vedas, I cannot help 
wondering whether he does not go somewhat too far in this direc- 
tion. When on pages 17 f. he summarizes under seven heads “ the 
sacrificial mysticism of the Vedas,” I cannot but fear that at least 
three of these heads (the fourth, fifth, and sixth) unwarrantably 
project Mimansa scholasticism into that remote age. Did even the 
priests of the Brihmanas believe, for instance, that all “truth or 
reality . . . could be found once for all in the words of the 
Vedas ”? 

We regret to read on p. 89 that “the ultimate goal . . . with the 
Buddha is absolute extinction.” This will only confuse laymen, 
all the more because the very next paragraph makes it clear that 
the Buddhist nirvana is not that at all. 

But such unevennesses are so rare that it is perhaps hardly fair 
to quote them. In general the book is a reliable as well as an 
interesting introduction to Hinduism. There is a detailed table of 
contents but unfortunately no index. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
Yale University. 
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The Satapatha Brahmana, Kanviya Recension. By W. CaLanp. 
Volume One (containing full Introduction and part of the text). 
LAHORE PuNJaB Sanskrit Book Depot, 1926. 


This first volume, as indicated on the title page, contains the 
full introduction, 120 pages, and 96 pages of text, i. e., about one 
and one-half books out of the seven books of the text which the 
author proposes to publish in full, for these correspond to, but differ 
largely from, the first five books of the Madhyarndina version, while 
the remaining books in the two versions agree to such an extent 
that it seems only necessary to give for them a list of the distinctive 
readings of the Kanva text. 

The introduction, in addition to treating such matters as the 
manuscripts and the relation of the Kanviya recension to various 
other texts of the Yajur Veda literature, has an elaborate and valu- 
able study on the grammatical peculiarities of this recension: in 
matters of accentuation, phonology, morphology, lexicography, 
syntax, etc, this grammatical treatise records many phenomena 
which will appeal to one or another student according to his chief 
interest, and a study of it is sure to be enlightening. 

There have been different opinions concerning the significance 
of the system of accentuation found in the Satapatha Brihmana: 
Prof. Caland’s statement of the general principles of the scheme 
is about as follows: 

The principal accent is usually marked by a horizontal stroke 
under the accented syllable; the place of this accent coincides 
in general with that of the wdatta of other texts. When several 
successive syllables are accented, usually only the last is marked. 
The independent circumflex is marked by a horizontal stroke placed 
under the preceding syllable. 

In this statement Caland sets forth an opinion in agreement 
with Weber, but Kielhorn and others differ; Macdonnell (Vedic 
Grammar, p. 451) says “ An independent Svarita is thrown back 
on the preceding syllable in the form of an Udatta.” Caland 
points out that in this Brahmana Sundsirya and Sunasiriya (and 
others similarly) are interchangeable forms and that this points 
to the accentuation Sundsirya not Sunasirya: he seems to have 
made a strong argument in this. 
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The completed book will make a worthy addition to the list of 
Prof. Caland’s works, and to the list of published Vedic texts: 
one must feel regret that the printing is so badly done, but the 
extensive list of corrigenda deals with almost all of the typogra- 


phical errors. 
LeRoy C. Barret. 


Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Die Inschriften der altassyrischen Kénige (Altorientalische Biblio- 
thek, Vol. I). Von E. Epetine, B. Meissner, E. F. WEIDNER. 
Leipzig: QUELLE & Meyer, 1926. xxxvii + 164 pp. 


The Vorderasiatische Bibliothek seems to have expired, but the 
loss to international scholarship will not be so heavy if the new 
Altorientalische Bibliothek succeeds in winning a foothold. At all 
events, the first volume is a scientific achievement of the first rank, 
as attested by the names of the three joint authors. 

In this volume the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings are 
brought down from the earliest times to the close of the reign of 
- Shalmaneser I; a second will continue the translation of the royal 
inscriptions to the reign of Tiglathpileser I. Of the 122 inscrip- 
tions here given, 35 are published for the first time, from copies 
of the photographs made by Weidner. The latter has also collated 
the published texts, as far as possible, with important corrections. 
Meissner has prepared the study of the inscriptions dating before 
the reign of AS8ur-uballit, while Ebeling has taken the texts of 
ASSur-uballit, Ellil-naréri, and Arik-dén-ilu, and Weidner himself 
has assumed the burden of all the remaining inscriptions. 

The learned authors are not content with furnishing full tran- 
scriptions, with exact descriptions of the originals and critical 
apparatus; they have also annotated and discussed every difficult 
passage in the text, sometimes at great length. What a boon this 
is to future students may easily be seen. They have given full 
credit to all their predecessors, notably to Luckenbill, who pub- 
lished the first translation of many of the Assur texts (from 
Messerschmidt’s edition of the originals). 

It is very instructive to study the language used in the royal 
inscriptions during different periods. The texts of the time pre- 
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ceding Sam&i-Adad I, the Sar kissati, are written in the Assyrian 
dialect, characterized then by a failure to distinguish between 
voiced and voiceless stops. This peculiarity is unquestionably due 
to the influence of the native Hurrian population, since it re- 
appears in exactly the same way in the business documents of the 
fourteenth century B.c. found in the Kirkfik region, and now 
being published by Contenau, Chiera, and Gadd. We already knew 
that the two early Assyrian rulers Kikia and US8pia bore char- 
acteristic Hurrian names; Kikkiya is found in the Kirkfk tablets. 
Just when they lived is still doubtful, but the indications certainly 
point to the period just preceding the dynasty of Puzur-ASsur I, 
that is, before 2000 B.c. (for the chronology cf. the reviewer’s 
discussion in JSOR 8, 51 ff., to which he still adheres, so far as 
the Assyrian dates are concerned; the Babylonian dates should be 
lowered by about fifty years to agree with the Fotheringham- 
Schnabel-Schoch system). They surely follow the time of Zariqu, 
the contemporary of AMAR-Sin, of the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
since the succession of rulers mentioned by ASSur-rim-niséSu (p. 
34 ff.) as having built on the walls of the inner city of Assur, is 
relatively close. Between 2300 and 2000 is, at all events, ample 
room for a whole Hurrian dynasty. Nor can it be accidental that 
the Hurrian names found in Babylonian documents commence in 
the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon; so far as I know, no 
Hurrian names have yet been demonstrated in Ur Dynasty tablets, 
though there probably were Hurrians in Assyria through the entire 
third millennium. About the middle of that millennium there 
was a Guti Empire in Mesopotamia, to which the aklu™, Ititi son 
of Yakulaba, may perhaps be referred. The name Yakulaba re- 
sembles such known Guti names as Yarlagaba, etc., too closely for 
us to separate them linguistically. We may provisionally date 
[titi in the twenty-fifth century B. ©. 

If it is ever possible to dig the earlier strata of Qal‘at Serqat 
systematically, we shall unquestionably be flooded with written 
material from the third millennium. The vast extent of the city 
in this remote period is enough to prove its importance, for the 
ilu™ Assur was one of the great centres of world trade in the last 
centuries of this millennium if not still earlier. As is proved by 
the occurrence of aeneolithic painted pottery at the bottom of 
stratum H, the site was already occupied before the time of the 
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First Dynasty of Ur, that is, before 3000 B.c., perhaps consider- 
ably before. So far, aside from the excavation of the Iitar Temple, 
very little systematic work in the lowest strata of Assur has been 
accomplished. 

In the reign of the great Sar kissati, about 1800 B.0., Baby- 
lonian scribes were imported, and the language of the royal in- 
scriptions copies the classical style of the Hammurabi Dynasty, 
which was doubtless the model for all formal composition in 
Babylonia down to the beginning of the Cossaean Dynasty, toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. With few exceptions, all the 
royal inscriptions of the following centuries, down to the end of 
the Assyrian Empire, are written in the Babylonian dialect of the 
time, or rather the literary Babylonian tongue, which was affected 
by the scribes. There is a very interesting text (pp. 38 ff.), be- 
longing to the scribe of ASSur-uballit, which shows clearly that 
his inscriptions, at least, were actually written by a Babylonian 
scribe, with the name Marduk-nadin-ahhé, son of Marduk-uballit, 
son of USSur-ana-Marduk. Business and legal documents, however, 
exhibit the language of the people, though presumably with more 
or less juridical and literary distortion. 

With a few notes on the proper names, we shall close this review. 
—It is better to separate Awal-Awan from Abiak (i. e., Apiyak)- 
Apirak (p. 9, n. 9).—The name [K]ismar reminds one curiously 
of Hasmar, the name of a land in the mountains east of Assyria; 
for the ending cf. Namar.—Tukri8 (p. 24, n. 3) is to be located 
in the region north of later Ellipi, called Harhar by the Assyrians 
in the ninth and eighth centuries B.c.; see JAOS 45, 233.—It is 
very doubtful whether the land of Lab’an, on the shores of the 
tamtu™ rabitu™, where Samii-Adad I set up his stele (nari), is 
the Lebanon or not, since there was also a Mount Labnanu north- 
west of Assyria, near Lake Van (JAOS 45, 234). This location 
would agree remarkably well with the king’s statement immediately 
before, that he received the tribute of the kings of the Upper Land, 
that is, Armenia.—The land of MaSgun in Armenia, mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser I (cf. p. 113, n. 9), is almost 
certainly to be identified with the Ma&gungunnu of IIR 51, 12a-d 
(cf. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, Vol. I, p. 347). One 
suspects that the name should be read simply Masgunnu, or Bar- 
gunnu. Where are the most important ancient lead mines of 
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Armenia to be found? The land of Harhdé, mentioned also as a 
source of lead, was presumably in the neighborhood.—On p. 117, 
n. 9, Sanduarri is called a Median king, instead of a Cilician, 
probably by a lapsus calami. Since he was a Cilician, the identi- 
fication of the name with that of Sattuara, pronounced Srtuara, 
or the like, is very plausible. 


Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia. By Daniet Davip 
LUCKENBILL. Vol. I: Historical Records of Assyria (from 
the Earliest Times to Sargon). Vol. Il: Historical Records 
of Assyria (from Sargon to the End). Chicago: UNIVERSITY 
or Cuicaco Press, 1926, 1927. xvi + 297, xii-+ 504 pp. 


These two beautiful volumes represent the long-awaited begin- 
ning of the University of Chicago series of translations of cunei- 
form texts. For twenty years, ever since the publication of 
Breasted’s Ancient Records of Egypt, the publication of the, cunei- 
form records thas been promised, only to be checked by the death 
of President Harper, followed by that of R. F. Harper and more 
recently by the work on the Assyrian Dictionary. The need of a 
clear and substantially accurate translation of the Assyrian royal 
inscriptions into English has been increasingly felt, especially since 
the translations in the Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek have become 
increasingly antiquated and do not represent the scholarship of 
to-day. Moreover, the number of important inscriptions has 
swelled greatly. One need only mention the texts in the two 
volumes of Keilschrifttexte aus Assur historischen Inhalts, the 
annals of Tukulti-Ninurta II, the account of the eighth campaign 
of Sargon, and the Nabopolassar Chronicle to realize that our 
knowledge of Assyrian history and historiography has been revolu- 
tionized. 

In many respects the arrangement of Luckenbill’s work is ad- 
mirable. Bearing the popular intent of it constantly in mind, he 
has transcribed all proper names into simple Latin characters, 
eschewing diacritical marks entirely, aside from an occasional 
circumflex. The correct transcriptions are, however, found for the 
most part.in the full indices at the end of the second volume. 
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This makes it possible for the non-Assyriologist who may be in- 
terested in ancient geography or archaeology to form a clear idea 
of the transcription without looking up the transcribed text, where 
the peculiarities of the syllabic division would prove hopelessly 
confusing, unless he happens to be au fait on the character of the 
cuneiform script. In the introduction to the index of names (Vol. 
II, p. 443), some mention might have been made of certain pecu- 
liarities in the Assyrian script, such as the use of (k)h for ‘, 
gh, h, etc., or the interchange of s and 3, which is so confusing to 
the non-Assyriologist. 

There are virtually no notes or explanations, so the lay reader 
will often be puzzled to understand the bare translation. But 
Professor Luckenbill is nothing if not consistent, so he seems to 
have decided to eliminate notes entirely, rather than to run the 
risk of being too diffuse and increasing the already respectable size 
of his volumes. However, some assistance is furnished for the 
student. At the end of the second volume there is a chronological 
table, followed by a complete index of names (which will be 
valuable to the Assyriologist), an index of Assyrian words and 
ideograms, a selected bibliography, a table of Assyrian months, 
_ and one of weights and measures. 

The rich new material given in the Inschriften der altassyr- 
ischen Kénige, by Meissner-Ebeling-Weidner, was too recent to be 
incorporated in the first volume, but it has been utilized for the 
Additions and Corrections at the end of Vol. II. When that series 
has been continued into later periods the Assyriologist will have 
an invaluable reference work for his purposes, while the value of 
Luckenbill’s volumes, which are frankly intended for non-Assyri- 
ologists, will be in no way reduced. 

The purpose of the work being what it is, it would not be fair 
to hunt through it for philological slips, or points on which there 
might be differences of opinion. Luckenbill has evidently worked 
under high pressure, and has not always had time to study all the 
available literature, or to revise his translations. But his knowl- 
edge of Assyrian is such that the number of mistakes and over- 
sights in translation is surprisingly small. Signs of haste are 
evident in the alternation of Samsi and Shamshi, Assur and Ashir 
in the first pages of Vol. I. Tukulti-urta for the usually accepted 
Tukulti-Ninurta is a harmless hobby of the author’s, which will 
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not hurt anyone. The name of the goddess DJ-ni-tu is not Dinitu, 
but Shulmanitu, as proved conclusively by Bohl, Acta Orientalia, 
Vol. I, pp. 76 ff. Shulmfnitu is the feminine counterpart of the 
North Mesopotamian and Syrian god Shulmfn, a god resembling 
Ea and Resheph-Nergal. In Vol. II, p. 274, n. 2 we should read 
“ Hommel ” for “ Jensen,” an easily explicable lapsus calami. The 
reading T'arsisi for Nusisi is supported by the original, and has 
now been adopted by all German Assyriologists. Tarsisi is the 
exact equivalent of the Hebrew Tarshish, since Assyr. s was pro- 
nounced sh, as is well-known. The spelling Tandamané for UR- 
da-ma-ni-e (Vol. II, p. 295) should be replaced by Tasdamané 
for *Taltamané = Tnt-amdané ; | for Egyptian n is so common that 
no explanation is required. It is a pleasure to find Musri and 
Meluhha always translated by “ Egypt” and “ Ethiopia,” mean- 
ings which they undoubtedly possessed at that time. Professor 
Luckenbill is sometimes too hard on Winckler, but that gifted 
scholar often allowed his fancy to range far from the trodden 
paths—in doing which he sometimes made brilliant discoveries. 

We congratulate Professor Luckenbill on the completion of a 
tremendous task, for which students of the ancient world can only 
be profoundly grateful to him. Professor Breasted, who has 
written the preface to the volumes, deserves the hearty thanks of 
all lovers of the past for the great undertakings for which he has 
furnished the impetus and secured the means. To him the science 
of the Ancient Orient owes a debt which can never be paid. 


Jerusalem. W. F. ALBrRicut. 


Das wieder erstehende Babylon. Von Ropert KoLpEweEy. Vierte, 
erweiterte Auflage. Leipzig, 1925. J. C. HinricHs’scHE 
BucHHANDLUNG. M. 25. 


A melancholy interest attaches to the appearance of the fourth 
edition of this useful and widely appreciated work of Koldewey, 
since its author died while it was passing through the press, and 
this new edition has his portrait as a frontispiece. The edition 
differs from previous editions only by the addition of fifteen more 
illustrations than were in the first edition and a useful index 
which occupies six pages. The additional illustrations are inserted 
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on extra sheets and numbered by sub-numerals (as, e. g. 5a), so 
that neither the paging of the book nor the numbering of the 
illustrations is changed from the first edition. Apart from the 
changes noted the fourth edition is printed from the same plates 
as the first. The book, which is unique in its field, deserves re- 
publication, and we wish for it a wide circulation. 


GrorcE A. BARTON. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Dr. Jal Dastur C. Pavry is now in England to study the conditions and 
the religious needs and requirements of the Parsi Community there, and 
to investigate the possibility of establishing a Zoroastrian Fire-Temple in 
London. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


A Linguistic Institute will be held by the Linguistic Society of America 
in the summer of 1928, in New Haven, using the facilities of Yale Univer- 
sity. The courses will be of graduate character. Among those in the 
Oriental field are courses in Sanskrit and Pali, conducted by F. Edgerton 
of Yale; in Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, and Hebrew, 
by F. R. Blake of Johns Hopkins; in Assyrian and in Arabic, by R. P. 
Dougherty of Yale; in Hittite, by E. H. Sturtevant of Yale; in Turkish, by 
K. Reuning, of Breslau. Other courses are in general aspects of linguistic 
study, and in European languages. All deal with the linguistic rather than 
the literary side of the subject. Intending students should notify as soon 
as possible the Director, Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, Box 1849, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn., from whom circulars and information may be obtained. 





